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COUNSELING TECHNIQUES FOR MATURE WOMEN 



PILOT RESEARCH PROGRAM 



How It Began and How It Operated 



"I am forty-two years old and have a lovely family of 
husband and tvo teen-age girls who are almost ready to go to 
college, I finished only two years of college, but 1 must 
get a job to help meet the girls* heavy college expenses. 

Besides, I am not interested in filling my next twenty-five 
years with bridge; I want something as absorbing and worth- 
while as raising my family has been. What can I do at my 
age? Wliere can I find someone who can show me how to prepare 
for it educationally? What are the opportunities and demands 
of the work world? I feel rusty at so many points!” 

This is typical of the inquiries which have been flood- 
ing into colleges and universi ties and to the few other centers 
which exist for the counseling of mature people. This woman 
is an example of the many who have fulfilled one career at 
home and who realize the finance .1 and the personal necessity 
for embarking on a second career. With increased length of 
life and good health, these women have anywhere from twenty- 
five to thirty-five years of active life ahead of them. Many 
have valuable experience in volunteer work and through this or 
other experiences they have remained mentally alert. Most of 
them have children in their families; they wish to continue to 
grow intellectually and in companionship with their young people. 
The cost of education for these children requires many mothers 
to work for pay. 

The particular woman quoted represents the middle-class, 
intellectual married woman rather than the "blue-collar” 
wife. It was the plight of the former which first called 
AAUW's attention to the need for counseling. But, any woman 
who is thinking about her next employment is at a cross-roads 
in her life and most of them could use help in assessing 
their capacities and the realism of the ideas they are turn- 
ing over in their minds. Only the applications differ. The 
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counseling skills to assist both are basically the same: 
knowledge of the psychology of the adult woman, of the ed- 
ucational requirements for new work, of the vocational op- 
portunities available, and competence in the ability to 
make these meaningful to the counselee. 

The national manpower situation is such that all over 
the country women of this age, married or single, and of vary- 
ing degrees of educational attainment are needed. The re- 
lation of manpower need and the demand for counseling of a- 
dult women is clearly evident in a Women* s Bureau report: 

There is a direct relationship between 
the educational attainment of women and 
their labor foxce participation. The more 
education a woman has received, the more 
likelihood that she will be engaged in 
paid employment. 

In March 1964, 72 percent of all women 
who had completed 5 or more years of col- 
lege and 53 percent of all women with 4 
years of college were in the labor force. 

In contrast, only 25 percent of all women 
with less than 8 years of elemental ed- 
ucation were employed or seeking wor^. 

The chances of being employed were even 
slimmer among women who had less than 5 
years of formal education.! 

This quotation also highlights why the counseling pro- 
blem is acute among middle-class women, though as Dr. Mirra 
Komarovsky points out in her book, Blue Callar Marriage , work- 
ing-class wives also are involved for they "speak wistfully 
of the job they held prior to marriage and expect to hold 
again when the children are older. Alsc evident is the rea- 
son why an organisation such as The American Association of 
University Women should feel so forcibly the brunt of this 
technological and social revolution. That there are not 
enough counselors anywhere to help these women was all too 
painfully clear. Further, it is not even agreed among the 
profession what they need in terms of a counselor. Nor is it 
generally known where these women can be best used. 



Similar points were made at the 
"New Approaches to Counseling Girls 
Mary Dublin Keyserling, Director of 
in concluding the conference said: 
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the lives of girls and women b 
than men's." She went on to s 
we were pushing women into woi 
is already there. ...The diff 
when to make this choice. The 
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family to decide."® 
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Mrs. Keyserling* 
with respect to adult 
research into the qua 
of social and economi 
women between the age 
girl! Certainly in t 
force, this is true, 
that for their needs 
have not been adequat 



s statement highlights the situation 
women which has made necessary this 
lification of counselors. The rapidity 
c change is perhaps greater for those 
s of 35 and 54 than for the very young 
erms of their movement into the labor 
Up to the present, it is true also 
education and other social services 
ely provided. 



Many persons concerned with developing the full po- 
tential of American women have been trying for several years 
to do something about this situation. The need for counsel- 
ing, including that for the mature woman, is being given 
more and more attention. For example, it was accorded a 
top priority among needs in American Women , the report of 
the President * s Commission on the Status of Women. An- 
ticipating this demand, Dr. Ester Lloyd-Jones in her "Ed- 
ucation for Reentry into the Labor Force" stated in 1958: 
"Almost all the vocational guidance literature and training 
courses in this country concentrate on educational guidance 
for adolescence." She added further: 
develop counseling resources for women 
There is almost a complete lack at the 
resources. Until these are developed, 

number of courses and educational programs will be poorly 
utilized by women who might use them to great personal and 
social advantage." ® 



"There is a need to 
in their middle years, 
present time of such 
the rapidly growing 



In the more than a year which has elapsed since AAUW*s 
first check of the literature was made, reports have begun 
to appear which (l) explain what this special, limited 
counseling is like, (2) who is giving it, and (3) suggest 
that it should be more available. For example, Professor 
Cyril 0. Houle of the University of Chicago wrote that 
"Many businesses and industries" &re "providing counseling 
to employees on their educational programs." He also mentioned 
the educational counseling which education officers and li- 
brarians are expected to give in the armed services and fur- 
ther advocated that persons seek help in a "special counseling 
center," but commented that "such centers are not widespread."® 
The work which the YWCA is doing in its "Vistas" program is a 
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fine effort to show the n 
in which it can be met. 7 
National Manpower Council 
eludes with this statemen 
in people and achievement 
for all are not only the 
power policies. They are 
American Dream." 8 



eed for counseling and some ways 
The new publication of the 
entitled Manpower Policies con- 
t: "Wise and enhanced investment 

of the ideal of equal opportunity 
foundation stones of sound man- 
also means for realizing the 



Previous Experience of AAUW and Others 



Statements such as these, together with many dis- 
cussions with professional counselors in higher and sec- 
ondary educational systems, with persons in industry and 
with those in the few existing community services, together 
with AAUW*s own experience of the demand for counseling, 
convinced the AAUW Educational Foundation that it could and 
should take a beginning step to emphasize the need for coun- 
seling adult women and to provide resources for others to 
use in developing the kind of counseling which will meet the 
need of any adult woman. 



AAUW*s experience which triggered this decision came 
about through three years* work with the AAUW College Faculty 
Program. This program, directed to qualifying mature women 
for second careers as college faculty, was carried out in 
eleven southeastern states. Interviews were held widely 
over the area as candidates were sought for the graduate 
study opportunity offered by that program. Many, many women 
sought interviews or wrote to the program for help to deter- 
mine what their next step would be. These women in the typ- 
ical case, as the introductory quotation stresses, had com- 
pleted or were about to complete very satisfactory home 
careers. Realizing this, they were searching for new outlets 
for their time and energy. Many possibilities for self- 
fulfillment presented themselves, for example, recreation, 
volunteering, a paid job. The last, if was decided, would 
be the subject of this research. Being thinking people, the 
women sought occupations which would enable them to reach 
their full potential rather than one whose satisfaction would 
be mainly a pay check. Inquiries from those with limited 
educational attainment showed what more they could have ac- 
complished had proper counseling been available. It was for 
the job-minded woman that this research was undertaken. 
Evidence was overwhelming that guidance resources were less 
than minimal for any segment of the adult woman. 
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Prom these several experiences, the AAUW Educational 
Foundation developed the Adult Counselor Program. Dr. 
Virginia R. Kirkbride, who became a faculty consultant 
for the program, expressed the AAUW thinking when she 
wrote, "The number of women who are faced with the neces- 
sity as well as having the desire of entering the labor 
force is increasing daily. These women need guidance not 
only in securing positions but also in taking a realistic 
view of themselves in relation to the job market." AAUW's 
experience in the southeastern states is duplicated all 
over the country. Those working professionally in the 
counseling field and especially those working with women re- 
cognize this, but with one exception no action 
prior to AAUW's interest had been taken to supply the need. 
That exception was a 1964 program with graduate students 
conducted by Dr. Ester M. Westervelt, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. Dr. West- 
ervelt very generously shared her experience with AAUW, and 
later spoke at the AAUW program ( see pages 118-120). In May 
1965, just before the opening of the AAUW program, the New 
England Board of Higher Education and the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults at Boston University 
conducted a week's exploration into aspects of the counseling 
of adults and the training of counselors. 

"They met /at Chatham/ to define the goals 
and purposes of adult counseling, as differ- 
entiated from the counseling of young people, 
and to identify a body of knowledge and sug- 
gest the settings for training programs for 
adult counselors." ® 

One of the leaders, Dr. Virginia L. Senders, was a consul- 
tant for the Adult Counselor Program and presented some of 
the thinking of the Chatham meeting. 



To test the counseling need still further and to ob- 
tain practical experience with what might be done, the AAUW 
experimented with three two-day counseling programs with 
local higher education in Washington, D. C., in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, and in Memphis, Tennessee. The response was 
tremendous. From these meetings, crystalized a very definite 
point of view about the kind of counseling which was appro- 
priate for these women: Basic counseling has to be done by 

one person who must have adequate knowledge of adult women's 
psychology and family problems, up-to-date information about 
educational resources available in the specific community, 
knowledge of the techniques of counseling which apply to a- 
dults, and current ' information about the local job market. 
Badly as these women need all-around assessment of their 
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potential and qualifications, they are too often insecure 
about their capacity outside the home, too uninformed a— 
bout recent educational and job developments and too easily 
discouraged to be willing to move from office to office 
seeking "pieces" of help they need. Neither are they capable 
of taking these pieces, filling in the gaps, and making a 
whole picture. They must find a basic und erstanding of their 
needs in one person and with that person work out the specific 
steps to be taken. With great regret, one has to report that 
at least among middle-class women confidence in themselves 
and in their potential as individuals has greatly diminished 
during their years at home, and its restoration is a major job 
for the counselor. 

Some theories and methods of counseling have fragmented 
the work of the counselor very greatly. The experience of 
the three AAUW experimental counseling sessions and the many 
requests for help which came individually to AAUW, together 
with reports from other areas in the nation that mature wo- 
men do have special needs, all confirmed the theory that the 
counselor of this age group should be one person with unusually 
broad professional competence. It was also thought that 

the results of this investigation would have applicability for 
counseling mature men. They would seem to need the same sort 
of qualified person, for in the future more of them will seek 
counseling to meet changing economic situations. But if so, 
that would be an incidental benefit of this research. For 
these many reasons it seemed very clear to AAUW that a train- 
ing program directed to mature women was imperative. 

Preliminary Planning of the Program 

In no sense would the program AAUW was proposing be the 
last word on counseling adults; it would be but a beginning 
upon which others assuredly would improve. The general idea, 
including the eight weeks time span, was talked over with 
Mrs. Marguerite W. Zapoleon, Dr. Virginia R. Kirkbride and 
Dr. Kate Hevner Mueller* as representative of the disciplines 



* Mrs. Marguerite W. Zapoleon, Economic Consultant, formerly 
Chief, Employment Opportunities Branch, Women* s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor; Dr. Virginia R. Kirkbride, Doan of Women 
and Associate Professor of Educational Psychology, George 
Washington University; Dr. Kate Hevner Mueller, Professor of 
Higher Education, Indiana University. 
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which seemed necessary for the equipment of an adult counselor 
and as persons of great altruism and with an interest in de- 
veloping women’s abilities and womanpower resources. They a— 
greed to devote their summer to such a research program, each 
contributing her specialty, if the program could be arranged. 

Thereupon AAUW turned to the Office of Manpower, Auto- 
mation and Training ( OMAT ) of the United States Department of 
Labor for financial support of the idea which by that time had 
turned into a proposal for a summer program covering eight 
weeks with twenty competent counselors as Participants to test 
the value of the material and practices to be used and the 
validity of eight weeks of intensive training as preparation 
for this kind of counseling, given previous basic counselor 
education. The proposal included the publication of a report 
of the experiment , With the above-mentioned faculty and other 
consultants, the program was scheduled for the weeks from 
June 14 through August 5, 1965, Regular daily sessions were 
to be held at the AAUW Educational Center, Washington, D. C., 
where there was room for large meetings and for individual 
conferences. The George Washington University graciously a- 
greed that the participants might use the university library 
an<f set aside a section of the newest dormitory so that they 
might enjoy the educational benefits of informal exchange 
with one another. 

Other organizations in the District of Columbia area a— 
greed to make their resources available , notably the Central 
Public Library and the libraries of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, the U. S. Department of Labor and the 
U. S. Office of Education. The efforts of the Central Public 
Library and the Department of Labor to arrange available 
material so as to be of maximum service to the Participants 
were particularly gracious. Each of these later assisted the 
Program and to their number should be added the wealth of pro- 
fessional help received from those in guidance and personnel 
and in other fields, further testimony to the need for trained 
counselors. The suggestions of research specialists of the 
OMAT office were especially valuable in developing the full 
possibilities of the original proposal and were much apprec- 
iated. 

The request to OMAT for financial support stated the 
exact area of research to be: 

To determine what techniques are successful 
and how long it would take to prepare quali- 
fied women counselors to work with women a- 
dults seeking employment, and to publish the 
result in a training manual form as a guide 
to others trying to meet the crying need for 
counselors of adults. 
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It was proposed that the research should "concentrate on 
establishing the kind of counseling adult women need and 
the development of new techniques for providing it, es- 
pecially in relation to curriculum and length of program 
and evaluation of those presently available and being used." 
The request stated that "it is important to determine the 
nature and extent of a satisfactory training program and 
through publication to make this information easily avail- 
able and widely known." (S ee Appendix II) 

The method of proceeding with the program was out- 
lined in the proposal. Included were an estimate of the 
time necessary to develop this speciality, given basic 
counseling competence, the nature of the formal "core" 
courses and supplemental learning experiences, cooperation 
of local universities and of other area resources, and an 
explanation of the function of the twenty Participant 
counselors in the conduct of this research. The presentation 
to the Participants of a curriculum syllabus ( see Appendices 
III-Vl) on arrival in Washington and the publication of a 
formal report were also in the proposal. A contract for re- 
search along these lines was signed in the spring of 1965 
between the AAUW Educational Foundation and ^MAT of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 



Plans of the Faculty Consultants 



Faculty consultants considered the following to be 
course work essential to the specialty of counseling adult 
women: "The Adult Woman: Her History, Place in Society, 

Psychology and Education" (Dr. Mueller); "Preparation of 
Counselors in Techniques Applicable to Counseling Adult 
Women" _JLn this report called "Counseling Techniques and 
Practicum^^ (Dr. Kirkbride); "Economic Aspects of Coun- 
seling Adult Women" (Mrs. Zapoleon). The purpose and scope 
of these courses were stated as: 

Dr. Mueller: 

To prepare counselors to help adult women: 
to take fullest advantage of available 
employment opportunities; to be best e- 
quipped to meet the problems of the work- 
ing woman; and, to be a o^an in present 
American society which includes living 
within the family situation, being a 
contributing citizen in a democratic 
society, earning a living and enjoying 
a satisfying personal life. 
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For this purpose counselors need to under- 
stand that such couns e ling is personnel 
work, an applied social science, and to 
identify (l) its relationship to psychology 
and sociology, their concepts and teaching; 
(2) its own theories and principles (as- 
sumptions, hypotheses, methods, policies); 
and (3) its functions, goals and limitations 
in a democratic society. 

Dr. Kirkbride: 

To achieve the maximum understanding of 
why people act the way they do in their 
relationships with each other. 

To acquire a knowledge of the group process 
and its effect on the individual. 
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Mrs. Zapoleon: 

To view the economic characteristics of women, 
aged 35-54 in the United States, noting dif- 
ferences from those of men aged 35-54 and from 
those of other women, and assessing trends and 
predictions . 

To examine sources of information on work 
opportunities and resources available to 
women aged 35-54 who seek to alter their 
work roles. 

To discuss effective use of facts and sources 
by counselors in assisting these women with 
their occupational decisions, planning and 
adjustment. 
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To note gaps in economic information, in 
methods of using it, and in counselor pre- 
paration in this area that retard effective 
counseling of these women. 

To suggest how these gaps may be reasonably 
reduced . 

The faculty consultants proceeded to implement these 
expectations by planning the specifics of the curriculum 
which they believed would accomplish the program objective 
in eight weeks. This covered, in addition to subject matter 
such other items as the daily organization of the program 
(including a first week of supervised observation), identi- 
fying the principal consultants in special fields needed 
to supp lement their own resources and finding and choosing 
the Participant counselors. Observation trips to appro- 
priate business, research, service and government opera- 
tions were part of the plan, but this later proved to be 
a minimum possibility in the time at the disposal of the 
program. 

The major function of this planning period was the 
determination of what should go into the curriculums in 
the syllabus. This was to be given to each Participant 
as she came to the first meeting of the Program. The 
faculty consultants and director felt that it should in- 
clude the outlines of the three "core" courses, appropriate 
bibliography and any other material which would help to give 
reality to the plan and to outline its probable direction. 
Also to be included was a day by day, overall outline of 
the work, with the understanding that change was likely 
because flexibility and experimentation were key elements 
of the program. A copy of this syllabus, including a 
tabular view of each day’s operation, is presented as 
Appendices III through VI. 



The Participants 



There were nearly a thousand inquiries about the pro- 
gram from women wanting to participate, although the time 
for advertising it was unusually short. The AAUW sent 
out one general release about the opportunity and two 
specialized mailings and the U. S. Department of Labor co- 
operated by notifying state labor departments. Information 
about the forthcoming program was quickly picked up through- 
out the country and widely used by the news media. Twenty 
recipients of the subsidy of $600 were chosen for the eight 



weeks program from 144 well-qualified applicants. As they 
were contributing to the research, a variety of qualities 
was sought. Factors in the choice of Participants included 
proved academic ability, need for training, potential con- 
tribution to the program and dedication to professional use 
of the experience. They came from fifteen states and the 
District of Columbia. Fourteen already had their master's 
degree (ten in guidance and counseling or interdisciplinary 
fields) and four others were candidates for the degree. 

One had the L. L. B. degree and one a bachelor's. Some 
had credit for work beyond the master's. Their ages varied 
from 27 to 61 with the average being 42.5 years. All but 
six have been married, one was separated and one a widow. 

The number of children varied from none to five, most seem- 
ingly in the teen-age group. No information was requested 
about the husbands, but indications were that most are in 
professional work. This variety among Participants was 
deliberately sought in order to bring as many situations 
or experience*, into the testing program as possible. This 
was an endeavor to estimate training time based on different 
preparation and to forsee the many kinds of situations whic^h 
counselors of adult women would have to meet. The lack of ,a 
counselor from industry was felt, but it had not been pos- 
sible to find one. Diversity was also sought in educational 
experience and in work with women from different economic 
1 evel s . 

Information about a few of the Participants will serve 
to illustrate the qualities they brought to the program. 

(Their biographies written by themselves are attached as 
Appendix X # ) One whose bachelor's degree was awarded in 
1036 and master's in counseling and guidance in 1965 was 
motivated to apply for the program, not alone by her ex- 
perience in an employment security office and subsequently 
as a college counselor, but particularly by the lack "of 
organized adult counseling programs in the Negro community” 
of the city in which she lives. She and another Participant 
who served with her Governor's Committee on the Status of 
Women, and who herself returned to graduate study as a mature 
person, have plans to do something to correct this situation. 

The Participant who works for a "poverty program" in a 
large city, where the majority of clients are Negro and Puerto 
Rican, has had years of experience in counseling immigrant 
workers in this country and elsewhere. She wrote of the 
"tragic mistakes" likely to be made when "a mature woman plan- 
ning for re-training or for gaining new skills directs herself 
into a sector of the economy that is either already over- 
crowded or highly competitive." In her organization, she 
explained, the machinery for adult counseling is set and ready 
to go. Her intention is to specialize in the counseling of 
girls and women. 



Community counseling services, in this case in terms 
01 vo 1 inteer service in creation and policy making, are the 
special interest of the Participant from a northeastern 
state, When she began looking for counseling on something 
"more structured to do for the next several years," she 
found there was no source of help in the state. Her plan 
is to work with the state AAUW in cooperation with other 
agencies to develop a counseling program for women. Sim- 
ilarly, another Participant saw the need for a publicly 
supported adult counseling service in her county and has 
been working for it. This is her long range goal to which 
she brings years of experience in many counseling situations. 

More than one Participant felt the need of this program 
because in her work she had to cope with the mother's in- 
adequacies as reflected in unsatisfactory family situations. 

This is illustrated from the work of a Participant who is a 
visiting teacher and from that of another who is a cou selor 
in a senior high school. The latter's protest that "c unselors- 
in-training are seldom taught how to cope with the pai * nt" 
brought another dimension to the discussions of adult coun- 
selor requirements. Women with experience in situations like 
these or those involved with retarded children or delinquents 
brought valuable realism to the discussion of the counseling 
needs of mature women, especially those planning on a paid 
job. 



When a college faculty member is prepared, the chances 
are strong that the principles taught will be passed on to 

an ever-growing number to students who in their turn will 

use and refine what they have learned. It was by design, 
therefore, that several of the Participants were in or en- 
tering upon college and university situations where the ex- 
perience of this summer session would be put to use. 

Not enough praise can be given to the contributions of 
the Participants. From the moment of their selection to the 

last day of the program and from all accounts right on into 

their current use of the training they were "in there pitch- 

ing." Their keenness and unflagging zeal were an inspiration 
to the consultants and to each other and were responsible for 
everyone's obtaining so much from the program. Their con- 
tributions of specific analyses or investigations were 
significant. Papers were required by Mrs. Zapoleon and Dr. 
Kirkbride. These and other contributions are reflected in 
the text though not all can be memtioned by name. But 
equally valuable was their assistance in pinpointing the 
material which should be in the final report if it was to 
be used as a conseling document. For the most part, this came 
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through discussions of the impact of the material. It was 
refined by their varied experiences, mature personalities 
and their perception of what the adult woman needed, es- 
pecially the one considering participation in the job market. 



Work and Study Schedules for Participants 



Participants* work days followed a fairly regular 
pattern -morning lecture-discussions in "core" courses 
with faculty and special consultants and very often group 
luncheon and discussion with the same leaders for further 
development of ideas and points of view. Afternoons were 
principally devoted to experience in counseling adult women 
(under supervision), in study and preparation of material 
for class requirement, and in individualised sessions with 
consultants. Dr. Mueller’s brief time with the Participants 
provided unity for the several parts of her course. The 
program felt itself most fortunate in having the service of 
specialists in the major segments of that course for a few 
days or a week, for they presented to an unusual and telling 
degree a variety of ideas and of specializations useful to 
counselors. A view of this coverage, its depth and mathod 
of attack on the course research is woven into the text of 
this report, presented as supplementary material with each 
of the three ma j or cour s es or in the app endices. 

The faculty’s objective was to bring together in a 
systematic fashion the basic instruction needed by a coun- 
selor of women from any economic level aged 35-54, es- 
pecially one considering paid occupation. As the reader 
will see in the following chapters, faculty consultants and 
specialized consultants strove to identify materials and 
methods, adapt them to "guessed at” needs of adult women, 
tested their value with the twenty women Participants, and 
retained or modified them (or noted the deficient areas) as 
experience suggested to arrive at a recommended curriculum 
for training adultwomen seeking a new vocation. 



The Pre-Program Observation Week 



One of the innovations in this program was the ob- 
servation week, under supervision, spent with an outstanding 
operating group. Each of the twenty Participants was as- 
signed to one. No words can adequately thank these organiza- 
tions for receiving the Participants and for the amount of 
time that individuals on these staffs gave to make this ex- 
perience significant to the whole program. The assignment 
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was adjusted in so far as possible to the particular in- 
terests of the Participant and its potential use to her 
at the conclusion of the pregram. Because of the diversity 
of interests of the Participants, there was variety repre- 
sented in the observation situations from university and 

college women 1 s continuing education centers to brand new 
organisations in poverty stricken urban situations as well 
as some of the best, long-established counseling organisations. 
On her arrival at the AAUW Educational Center, each of the 
Participants was asked to report in writing and orally her 
observation experience, thus sharing information with others 
in the group. This helped to stimulate their interest in 
the many phases of adult counseling with which they might 
become involved including the types of problems of women 
of different groups. It also emphasised that the total 
program was seeking methods for training the counselor of 
any adult woman. The impact upon these Participants al- 
ready experienced in counseling of the opportunity to see 

in operation a fine, dedicated, live organisation, many 
times without the financial resources needed but neverthe- 
less doing day by day a creative and contributing job, did 
a great deal to set a high and enthusiastic tone for the 
entire following seven weeks of work. Discussions, contacts*, 
conversations with these cooperating groups in subsequent 
weeks showed that there is a continuing interest in what 
was accomplished. The consent of these groups to accept 
the Participants is another measure of the importance with 
which the training of adult counselors is invested and the 
critical need felt for qualified ones as fast as possible. 



The Seven Weeks of Study in Washington 



During the seven succeeding weeks, the consultants and 
the Participants set about the analysis of what a well- 
equipped adult counselor should have, keeping in mind the 
ultimate report that might be useful to the profession and 
the training which Participants themselves could use. The 
program was fortunate that Miss Ruth Bean was able to attend 
as the initial special consultant. From her position as 
Director of the Women 1 s Educational and Industrial Union 
in Boston, Massachusetts, she presented a perspective on the 
development of patterns of women's lives in America. Her 
look at the past showed that today's problems are not new 
and that solutions were earlier sought, alsf by women's 
groups. That to a degree history repeats itself is re- 
flected in her statement, "How admirable that women are a— 
gain desiring training and an opportunity to become a vital 
force in the world of work!" Her research brought out that 
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earlier job-related problems of adult women, of both 
"white" and "blue" collar classes, included then as now 
family involvements, lack of education, inadequate job 
openings, lack of knowledge of jobs available. Contrary 
to some opinion, recognition of the importance of counseling 
in solving some of these problems is not new either: As 

early as 1881 the "Union" not only had offices for different 
types of employment, but for those "unwilling to go to the 
employment office, /The Unioii/ aims not only at finding em- 
ployment for them, but at giving kindly advice as well,"* 

•Miss Bean's talk provided a direct lead into the roles 
and problems of women in history and in American society to- 
day, Dr, Annabelle B, Mots, Assistant Professor of Soci- 
ology at the University of Maryland, gathered the historical 
material together under the title, "The Worlds of Women," 
emphasising the many varieties of American women who have 
existed and who exist today ( see infra ) , 

And, again with women's future in mind, Dr, Ruth Hill 
Useem, Professor of Sociology, Michigan State University, 
brought out that "We have to live with the problems pre- 
sented to us in our time and place in history, and somehow 
or other we have to find new values which will bring about 
new definitions of the tender-hearted and the tough-minded 
roles, if we are to survive as a Family of Mankind, ,. •" 
"And," she went on to iay, "it seems to me to make the 
answers from the past, such as women's place is in the home, 
men's place is somewhere else, like embalming the dead. 

These answers are made to look so liffclike, but they are 
all monstrous lies. And I hope you want to count yourself 
among the living!" ( See infra ) 

Dr, Frank L, Sievers, Chief of the Guidance and 
Counseling Section of the U, S, Office of Education, end 
Dr, Ralph Bedell, Director of the Counseling and Guidance 
Institutes Program of the U, S, Office of Education, each 
spent valuable time with the Participants discussing the 
profession of counseling in general and. particularly the 
attention and financial investment of Federal and state 
governments which have wrought a revolution in counseling 
in recent years and are setting patterns for the future. 
Stressing how much has been learned in the last fifteen 
years about mankind, "probably more than in all previous 
history," Dr, Bedell nevertheless cautioned that "much 
about the individual is still mystery," He pointed out 
that the extent to which the counselor is able "to unravel 
mystery of the person, to make the person meaningful to 
himself," is the mark of her success. Dr. Sievers reported 



* Suggested references pages 21 - 22 . 
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details of the improvement in school counseling, especially 
since the initiation of NDEA. He spoke of this as"one of 
the real success stories in education" for both the number 
of counselors and their training were vastly improved. 

Some hard choices had to be made and will have to be made, 
Dr. Sievers noted, but he urged the Participants, if nec- 
cessary, "to sacrifice numbers in order to have quality. ... 
Let’s make sure that year after year we set our professional 
standards a little bit higher so that in the end ... people 
will continue to have confidence in the person that most 
people label the guidance counselor... ." 



Linking middle-class women’s past occupational interests 
and problems with the future, Dr. Joseph C. Totaro, Associate 
Professor of Education and Director of the Teacher Placement 
Bureau, University of Wisconsin, talked to the Participants 
about teaching. His experience is that women, today as in 
former generations, find the profession appealing. He chose 
to emphasize for the Participants the current need for full 
information about education opportunities before advantageous 
choices could be made among new opportunities, such as teach- 
ing in the community college. Current demands and conditions 
in college teaching were also the subjects of discussion by 
Dr. Hay C. Maul, former Assistant Director, Research Division 
of the National Education Association (see infra). 



These few selections from the presentations of the 
consultants whose work is part of the succeeding pages indi- 
cate the inspirational and innovative thinking, the quality 
of instruction, the sensible appreciation of the past and 
sensitivity to the counseling needs of today’s and future 
adult women which characterized the program. 



The Nature of the Final Report 



The three major chapters of this volume include the 
overall report of instruction used, tested and considered 
worth recommending for the training of other counselors. 

Each course or element added its own special contribution. 

To mention only a few: Dr. Kirkbride tested with the Par- 

ticipants the techniques possible for work with adult 
women, both on individual and group bases, and demonstrated 
their use. An essential part of the experiment was applying 
these under supervision in tape-recorded sessions with clients. 
Several Participants’ papers analyzed the effectiveness with 
adult women of these techniques. Skill in their use was 
shown to be a most important element for the trained adult 
counselor. Mrs. Zapoleon not only made an unique analysis 
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of new thinking flhuut women* s employment, but generously 
provided an annotated bibliography of material pertinent to 
the current scene (swz Appendix VII). Dr. Mueller and 
Dr. Alberta S. Gilinsky together opened new vistas in the 
specialisation on the psychology of adult women. 

All in all, the experience of the Adult Counselor 
Program convinced the faculty consultants and director that 
psychologically and practically the adults of the 35 to 54 
age group, regardless of economic level, need a counselor 
with the skills and resources presented in the three "core" 
courses in addition to basic counselor training available 
in a good graduate program. Much af what was developed 
seemed equally applicable to a younger group of adult women} 
but, they were not the special area of this program. AAUW*s 
program also revealed the many gaps in knowledge and service 
which should be filled in order to train counselors adequatel 
and prepare them to assist adult clients. These are brought 
out in the succeeding pages. However, a few examples here 
are pertinent: There is need to organise the wealth of 

material which exists and could be brought into an educa- 
tional training program for these counselors. A significant 
£®P exists in visual and audio materials suitable for use 
with* this age group. The science of adult psychology has not 
been thoroughly explored. But, we consider this summer's 
work a beginning, -a necessary first step. 



The Need for Subsequent P rogram! 



The consultants and Participants during this summer 
program became convinced that the counselor of adult women, 
particularly of women seeking paid positions, must have as 
up-to-date and thorough knowledge as possible of adult 
psychology, the realities of the job market and of required 
and available educational resources, and appropriate coun- 
seling techniques. But we hope this conviction will be 
tested in successive programs and especially by the Partici- 
pants of this one in their many careers. We dare to predict 
a few of the results of such testing by use. The “core" 
material we used will remain essential but be refined; the 
length of the program will vary with the previous experience 
of the students or with a different program goal or if there 
is opportunity to fill in the curriculum gaps in this program 
recognized by the consultants and Participants. With the 
present pressing need for informed counselors of adults, we 
hope that our directness and brevity of reporting will be 
found of use in short programs, or sections of longer ones, 
for the training of adult counselors. 



We have seen in our work many principles which we believe 

applicable to both sexes and none more surely than the basic 

one of general analytical and informational competence in one 
person. Our work was carefully directed to 35-54 year old 
women, but, the need is equally great for information on coun- 
seling mature men. We suggest that this report has value for 
the person concerned to understand women* s needs and their 
relevance to the whole personal and job situation of which men 
are a part and also to those concerned with the requirements 
of adult men. 

We shall be in boucn with our Participants over the next 
few years to learn from them how the educated guesses of edu- 
cational needs and their fulfillment in 1965 have stood the 
test of years of use and of their adaptability to the changes 
in our society which the years will bring. 
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THE WORLDS OF WOMEN* 



There is not today, and there never has been, AN AMERICAN 
WOMAN. There are and have been American Women. 

To emphasize the diversity of American womanhood, we need 
to look back to the worlds of our forefathers. We need to know 

what those worlds were like where they were, who peopled 

them, what the socio-economic conditions were. We need to know 

the kaleidoscopic worlds that have in the past, do today, and 

may tomorrow constitute this great nation of ours. 

Study, rather than idealization of the earlier days, 
reveals that the first European settlers were not one people 
but rather many. Though most were young males, all the 
migrants had come from different communities, both literally 
and figuratively. For language differences were great and 
class distinctions were marked. And the women, like the men, 
had to adapt their pasts to the demands of the peoples and the 
geographic locales in which they settled. What one-ness there 
was, was prompted by the struggle for survival in an alien 
milieu, by the common problems all faced in coping with man 
and nature far from native lands. The struggle to live made 
it mandatory that virtually all men, women, and children work 

in and around a home frequently that of a stranger. (Even 

among the select few, community responsibilities and the super- 
vision of workers decreased the hours of leisure that they could 
indulge in. ) The lot of most of the women was to marry young, 
bear and lose many children, cook, sew, wash, farm, etc., in 
order for the family to subsist. Their short lives, terminated 
by disease or childbirth, allowed little time for schooling. 
(Attitudes toward the desirability of education for girls 
varied in different places.) 

As the Eastern communities became more established, as 
people's identities and statuses became set, as the patterns 
introduced by the earlier colonists became the law so that 
subsequent immigrants were beholden to learn and follow them, 

the frontiers moved westward. The pioneer women political 

and religious refugees, adventuresses, homesteaders added 

their varied roles to the wide range of women's roles already 
being played by the isolated poor cotton farmer's wife, the 



♦This material prepared from the lectures by Dr. Annabelle B. 
Motz , 
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educated New England lady, the servant girl in the motherless 
home, and women in utopian communities. 

The lack of extended families to assist in meeting the 
exigencies of daily life fostered the handing together of 
strangers for specific needs. Such voluntary associations have 
played and persist in playing an important part in American 
democracy, with women being active in them. (The frontier 
conditions and other pre-Civil war socio-economic changes 
scimulated some women to militantly advocate educational and 
political rights for themselves and Negroes.) 

Concomitantly with the growing women 1 s movement and 
bearing a great impact on both men and women was the accelera- 
tion of the Industrial Revolution. The Civil War proclaimed 
the victory of technology which paved the way for the mass 
migrations of Southern and Eastern Europeans to the cities 
and for mass production to meet the needs of unknown millions. 

The city and its employers seeking cheap labor lured the 

single girl, the extra mouth to be fed, the widowed woman, a 3 
well as the housewife who for one reason or another sought to 
increase her earnings outside the home instead of by taking in 
laundry, sewing, or boarders! 

Into this century, the value system emphasized a strong 
Protestant ethic. It complemented the capitalistic values of 
hard work, risk-taking, and individual responsibility. The 
firm belief in the freedom of the individual that both 
capitalism and Protestantism fostered was closely related to 
the belief that man is a rational animal, that he can solve 
personal and public problems through reason. The ballot box 
and the persistent struggle to extend the right to vote to the 

propertyless and members of minority groups women, Negroes, 

Indians are continuous symbols of these beliefs. 

As the factory system developed and as city life replaced 
rural life, women's essential home economic tasks were reduced 
or eliminated. Some American women worked outside the home. 
Others, occupied themselves with clubs or cards or do-good 
activities. These latter women of the "midd 1 e-cla ss " are the 
ones whose values have generally been associated with the mis- 
nomer, "An American Woman." Still others, upper-class women, 
attempted to preserve family name and heritage through careful 
mate selection and shrouds of privacy around their activities. 

Though the myth of the American Woman as one who marries 
young, bears a small number of children, and participates 
actively in homemaking and community affairs persists to this 
day, World War II, accompanied by dramatic economic changes and 
the ascendance of the U. S. as a prime global power with an 
urban population, prompts another look at women's roles. For 
during the past thirty years, individual responsibility and 
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ownership have been replaced in ways undreamed of by the 
economists who deplored the absentee ownership of the pre- 
World War II industrial giants. Automation creates a demand 
for those with skill and advanced education. Much physical 
labor has become push-button labor so that both sexes may 
perforin it. New products, new world markets, and new modes 
of transportation in addition to the new techniques of pro- 
duction have challenged the consumption and production patterns 
of the past. These changes which make us a nation of anonymous 
consumers of goods and services parallel the vast growth of 
this country's population and the accelerated mobility of 
people, a mobility that has been characteristic since the 
discovery of this country. These changes tend to minimize the 
role and import of the individual. They tend to demand the 
cultivation of rational behavior if work is to be done effec- 
tively and efficiently. More and more of the population seeks 

its satisfactions outside of the work situation and outside 

of the family group where diverse individual interests inhibit 
facile communication. 

* Although the middle-class pattern is still vociferously 
espoused for her, the woman's need in the home because of real 
or symbolic economic functions she performed has been replaced 
by an emphasis on her mothering role as an- influence on the 
personality of the children. Simultaneously, there is a 
recognition of her rights, responsibilities, ambitions, etc., 
as a human being so that increasing demands are being made to 
provide her with opportunities to express herself and develop 
her own personality to the fullest. In today's society, women 
are eager to "get out into the world," to become important 
members of society in terms of earning money. They are seeking 
jobs in an economy that must constantly stimulate wants and 
create products because it is far beyond merely meeting the 
needs of its people for subsistence. As women seek to improve 
their statuses and find their identities in the work-a-day 
world, increasingly that world will bestow rewards in order to 
stimulate the worker’s demands as a consumer rather than for 
the work done by the worker. 

The many worlds of women in the future are likely to be 
on a smaller globe, possibly a united one with peace on earth. 
The world's population may find food plentiful because of the 
fruits of the oceans. Life is likely to be more comfortable 
as scientific knowledge enables man to vastly increase his 
control of nature so that everyday wants are easily satisfied. 
Many new kinds of occupations will develop not only for American 
women, but for women all over the world. 

And yet while our physical comforts will be satisfied, 
will we have redefined our value systems to enable i*s to make 
the transition from a working-saving economy to a spending- 
leisure way of life? The major problems of today and of 
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The review of the history of women from early American 
times into the future reveals many little worlds, sometimes 
overlapping, sometimes merging, sometimes diverging. So it 
is that there is no one American Woman. We are all American 
Women. Tomorrow, we may be World Women, 
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ADULT PSYCHOLOGY 



CHAPTER I 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ADULT WOMAN* 



To the question, "Who are you?" most women and men give 
quite different answers. Women are apt to say-, . "I am Jean; 

I*m a woman; I'm a mother; I'm a wife; I am me!" Men say, "I'm 
a doctor (lawyer, or other vocational designatidn) . " Children 
asked the question almost always tell you their names, and then 
"I*m a boy!" or "I'm a girl!" 

Sex identification is at the very center of the ego. An 
integral part of one's self-image is one's sex-group membership. 
It begins very early in life as shown by the Readiness with which 
the boys and girls identify themselves as such. One's female- 
ness, particularly, is at the core of the self-image and 
permeates all the behavior of the woman, at least in our current 
American society. 

For the man, it is his occupation or vocation that has the 
highest awareness value as the essence of self ness. What the 
man does is an important factor in what he is^ — -in defining who 
he is. For a man, in other words, being and d oi ng are strongly 
coupled. His identity is formed by his active role as a wage 
earner. 

In order to evoke a response from most women as to what 
they do, a more direct question is needed. Unless the woman 
has paid employment, that is, a culturally defined "job," she 
is apt to reply, "Just a housewife." The answer is often 
fraught with emotion because for women in our society there is 
a conflict between "being" and "doing." The woman's problem 
is that her social role and the image others have of her are 
dictated by external agents and cannot be incorporated success- 
fully into her self-image. As Alice Rossi pointed out in a 
recent article in Science, "What a man does defines his status. 



*This chapter developed from material presented by Dr. Alb-aria S. 
Gilinsky. 
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but whom she marries defines a woman 
one can place a mar socially by aski 
by asking what her nusband does.” ' 

The psychological implications 
identity are enormous. The man can 
vocational role. The woman, once ma 
reflection of others, of her husband 
an active doer herself, she can eith 
painting) or consume. ’’Every self-r 
said Henry James at the turn of the 
and buy something every day of her 1 
herself, she sends out some member o 
her.” Is this still true in 1965? 
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On Being a Woman 



If the core of her self-concept, then, is ”1 am a woman,” 
what does this mean? What does the little girl think of her- 
self, of other little girls? Whaf is the mature woman's idea 
of "woman"? What are the dimensions, the ingredients, and the 
proper behaviors attendant upon the role? How were they 
determined initially? How did they modify with the growth of 
the individual? What is the division of traits between men and 
women, and how do sex differences affect the potential of women 
in our society? 



These key questions call for a summary of current psycho- 
logical evidence on the differences between women and men, an 
examination of their practical implications for counseling women, 
and an inquiry into their development in the life history of the 
individual of both sexes. For what woman thinks of herself is 
very largely determined by what others, men and other women, 
think of her. Her aspirations and her expectations of herself 
cannot be understood without knowledge of what society as a whole 
expects and holds out to her as incentive for behaving one way 
or another, or even from withdrawing from the world into idle- 
ness, depression, or neurosis. The wantage of women's lives is 
alarming from the point of view of the individual herself, from 
the point of view of her family, her husband, her children who 
fail to see the paths opening to all of them for a fuller life, 
and because of the loss to all human society of the talents and 
the products it might otherwise have enjoyed. 



No "Psychology of the Adult Woman" worthy of the name now 
exists. Although they know a good deal about the college sophomore, 
the white rat, the pigeon, and the monkey, psychologists have 
yet to discover the human adult female. Recently they have begun 
intensive research on the two extreme human age groups, the 
infant and the aged. Human engineering studies now bring adult 
men into the experimental laboratory. Man in industry, man in 
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warfare, man in space pose problems for research. But no 
comparable laboratory research seems to be directed to that 
large group of women between adolescence and old &ge who 
constitute a sizable majority of our population. 

Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations lists over three hundred 
separate entries under the heading "woman," but the subject 
index of psychological textbooks, journals, annual reviews, 
and library card catalogues offer few entries under "woman 
and "female." Except for Kinsey's monolithic study of female 
sexual behavior, and a decreasing number of reports on sex 
differences, there is very little to be found. On the other 
hand, the mass media will tell you all about women, for magazine 
articles, newspapers, popular books, and broadcasts are ever 
ready to misinform and mis-educate on the subject of woman and 
her problems. Despite intense literary, artistic, and popular 
interest, no serious systematic study of the behavior of woman 
appears to have been undertaken. Why is there no comprehensive 
science of female behavior? Why are there no comparative 
studies of females of different species? What are the psycho- 
logical effects of two major events, pregnancy and childbirth, 
on thje mother? Three reasons might be suggested to account for 
the scientific neglect of woman as a subject of study. 






Reasons for the Scientific Neglect of Woman 



First, psychologiests, like other people, are products 
of their social history and climate. In America the mood was 
practical; the young country was growing rapidly, and there 
was pressure to get things done. Functionalism, the psychology 
of capacity and. adaptation, examined the activities of organisms, 
and raised questions about their utility. What function does 
it serve? What can it do? This functional approach was well 
suited to the prevailing bustle and demand to solve practical 
problems. The study of children and animals, made scientifically 
respectable by Darwin, promised an objective behavior science 
which could be applied to problems of education and mental health. 
Women kept at home "in their place" presented no problem, for 
supposedly they were "biologically adapted" to their role as 
wives and mothers. They did not dj> anything in the real world; 
they simply were . Even the early school teachers were men 
(women supposedly were too frail to wield the necessary birch 
rods) and the behaviorists 1 concern with women dealt only with 
their child-rearing practices. They warned against the dangers 
of excessive coddling. "Never kiss the baby," Watson said, or 
*’If you must hug and kiss your children, kiss them once on the 
forehead when they say good night." 



The 
sci ence , 
accorded 



second reason why women have no proper status in 
even as the subject of investigation, is the position 
them by Freud and his followers. Psychoanalysis, with 
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its assumption of sexuality as the basis of personality and 
culture, reveals women as imperfect men. Driven by penis envy, 
women are bound by their reproductive functions and natural 
inferiority to a single role. "Anatomy,” said Freud, "is her 
destiny." 

Both psychoanalysis and early psychology were authoritarian 
toward the mother, interested in her child-rearing practices 
and the consequent effects upon the children. Their commands 
were loud and clear. The trouble is that they were completely 
contradictory. The behaviorists commanded the mothers to be 
cool, objective, and impersonal in the handling of their children, 
and to adhere to rigorous time schedules in feeding and toilet 
training. In contrast, the psychoanalysts demanded continuous 
mothering. They argued against early weaning and "repressive" 
toilet training. Instead of allowing infants to cry between 
feedings, the Freudians advocated around-the-clock availability 
of mothers for nursing on a self-demand basis. Small wonder 
that mothers were confused and frequently lost confidence in 
themselves. The men of science were not concerned. Their focus 
was on the child. He was the hope of the future. What these 
wise men overlooked was the effect of the example of the mother 
on the child and their interaction. 

The third, perhaps most significant, reason why women do 
not form a separate part of psychology is that tests and measure- 
ments do not reveal any consistent psychological differences 
between the sexes, and certainly none that can be assigned to 
innate biological differences. As experimental research in 
behavior has grown during the past fifty years, general prin- 
ciples have emerged; laws of conditioning, maturation, and 
development apply to the behavior of organisms, cutting across 
different species and the two sexes and establishing the 
foundations of a unified science of behavior. Comparative 
studies reveal vast evolutionary changes in the structure and 
functions of organisms as we go from lower to higher animals. 

Still, surprisingly similar performances, particularly under 
complex schedules of reinforcement, have been daraonsi rated in 
organisms as diverse as the pigeon, mouse, rat, dog, cat, monkey, 
vulture, quail, guinea pig, and horse. 

Studies of human behavior have not found evidence of 
basic differences between groups of men and women, nor between 
groups of different racial or national origin. Whatever differ- 
ences appear can be attributed to variations in social background 
and opportunities for development. Such differences are revers- 
ible and cannot be used to rationalize further inequities of 
education and opportunity. The important conclusion as far as 
science is concerned is that women and men belong to one human indi 
visible society. Neither sex. nor race, nor color are keys to 
performance or potential capacity. Intellect and competence are 
neither sexed nor colored. There is only one psychology, a 



unified science which embraces woman and man, child and infant, 
and which seeks the laws of their behavioral development and 
interaction. Counselors of adult women will not find it easy 
to keep these concepts always in mind. 



Overview of Research Findings 

From research in general* social and experimental psychology, 
the following conclusions about the nature of women seem to be 
emerging: 

1. Women are various . They differ enormously from one 

another. Beginning at birth, evidence is accumulating that 
parents and nurses were right all along: individual and 

persistent differences in behavior can be detected in the first 
days of life. The Report of the Presidents Commission on the 
Status of Women points out that the 06 million American women 
and girls include a range from "migrant farm mother to suburban 
homemaker, from file clerk to research scientist, from Olympic 
athlete to college president. Greater development of women's 
potential and fuller use of their present abilities can greatly 
enhance the quality of American life." 2 

2. Women are in conflict . They are told to behave one 
way, but they perceive~that the social rewards are given for a 
quite different kind of behavior. They are asked to glorify 
home and motherhood, but the real work of the world is done 
outside the home. The dominant values of the society are male. 

The measure of worth is what the individual does and society 
clearly values the building of a bridge over washing the dishes. 
Yet women are prevented by custom, by limited expectations, by 
inadequate education, and by specific barriers from making a 
free choice. Can counselors help the adult woman to cope with 
these barriers? 

Wom^n are in conflict, too, because of sharp discontinuities 
in their lives. There is a sudden and often painful transition 
between school or job and full-time homemaking and motherhood. 

In middle life when home responsibilities decrease, a second 
crisis occurs. Free to return to work, the woman discovers that 
her opportunities and her qualifications for employment are 
severely restricted. She has not been taught to plan for these 
sudden shifts and culture shocks. She has not been prepared by 
the education of her attitudes or the education of her skills 
for the second half of her increasingly longer life. She needs 
a comprehensive, flexible, and continuing education throughout 
her life. 

3. Women interact with their children, that is, they are 
always in a reciprocal relation with their children. The close 
relations between mothers and children give rise to a common 
set of problems which philosophers, pediatricians, and psycholo- 
gists study each in his own way. To quote William Kessen: 

"Take the case of breast feeding. No single example can represent 



the development of child psychology* -but the pEoblem of breast, 
feeding is an illuminating fragment of history. Perhapsithe 
most persistent, single not# in the history of the child 1 is 
the reluctance of mothers to suckle their babies. The running 
war between the mother who does not vant to nurse and the 
philosopher-psychologists, who insist that they must, stretches 
over 2,000 years. 

A later stage raises the problem of maternal employment 
on the successful development of the child. In itself, maternal 
employment, has not proved to be a powerful force, and research 
studies show that whether mother works is not critical. What 
does seem to matter is (1) the kind of care the child receives 
either from its own mother of from the mother surrogate, 

(2) whether or not the mother likes her work, and (3) the 
attitude and role of the father. Counselors of women can use 
these concepts to good advantage in dealing with this common 
probl em, 

4. Women are a product of their envelopment . Their 
behavior and their potential are determined by both tb^ir 
heredity and their environment . Th* if luence of heredity 
does not cease at birth but continues to exert an effect over 
the subsequent years in a process called maturation. Develop- 
ment is seen as an ordered series or sequence of stages 
controlling not only motor behavior such as creeping* crawling, 
walking, but the growth and maturation of the perceptual and. 
cognitive abilities as well. Maturation, the gradual unfolding 
of the inheritance, interacts with learning and the effects of 
environment and experience. Particular early experiences are 
seen as . increas i ngly critical for social and intellectual 

de vel opment . 

5. Finally, women and men are becoming more similar , more 
alike. Sex differ enc e s in behavior are disappearing with changes 
in the culture and in the patterns of living for both sexes. 
Changing patterns of marriage and family life, increasingly 
efficient and flexible educational arrangements, continuing 
education, and increasing leisure and longevity are critical 
factors . 

The following paragraphs will enlarge upon these five 
propositions and discuss the evidence on which they are based. 

The evi dence that sex differences in ability and achievement 
are rooted in cultural and not biological variations comes from 
a variety of sources and methods. Cross-cultural cpraparisons 
between women in this country and others, comparisons between 
women at this time of history and previous times, and compari- 
sons between species show the increasing importance of social 
learning as a determinant pf the behavior of both men and 
women. 
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The Uneven Record of American Women 



In the United States more women are gainfully employed, 
more women are married, more married women with children are 
holding paid positions than ever before. Women have more 
education and better education, and they are more highly 
qualified to assume positions of responsibility and leader- 
ship. Medical schools, law schools, even engineering schools 
have been opening their doors to women. With the passage of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, most professions and occupa- 
tions can no longer legally discriminate on the basis of sex, 
with the exception still of the majority of educational 
institutions • 



If woman have indeed won these extensive and extending 
rights to work and marry in a free society, if women in 
America today have the same opportunity as men to express 
themselves and to achieve ^heir highest potential, then 
feminist aspirations have been attained. Women are no longer 
forced to choose between marriage and a career; they can hav-» 
both. And there is no place they can't go, nothing they can’t 
do. But the ironic truth is that, after a brilliant start, 
their progress has been unconscionably slow. Women are not 
visible at the top of the professions; very few women in this 
country, as compared with Great Britain, Russia, France, and 
Sweden, have gone into law, medicine, or science and engineer- 
ing, and those who have, with few exceptions, occupy a lower 
status as technical assistants, or in non-manageria I jobs. 

In the sphere traditionally most congenial to women, education, 
there has been no improvement; in fact, it may be argued that • 
women have failed to maintain the place reached earlier in 
spite of the fact that the United States not only provided free 
elementary education for all of its citizens, girls and boys, 
but also that this country led the way in opening up higher 
education to women. 



At the close of the nineteenth century, one-third of 
American college students were women. Separate colleges for 
women were founded on high ideals and modeled themselves on 
the standards of the finest men's colleges. In fact, as an 
answer to discrimination, Bryn Mawr established higher stand- 
ards for its all female population than any male college. 

In American higher education, women such as Ruth Benedict, 
Alice Palmer, Marjorie Hope Nicholson, Margaret Washburn, 
and Virginia Gildersleeve have shown themselves to be out- 
standing teachers, scholars, and administrators. Yet today 
the feminist frontier of the women's colleges has begun to 
give way to masculine onslaught. More and more of the profes- 
sors are men; the department chairmen are men; the presidents 
are men. While the proportion of able girls going to college 
has fluctuated and in recent years shows evidence of gains, it 
still remains that the proportions 
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young and old, are the best agents to improve this situation. 

"As a whole," Jessie Bernard says in her most recent hook, 
Academic Women , "the women who receive the doctor*s degree 
are, no doubt because of the greater selectivity involved, 
superior insofar as test-intelligence is concerned to men who 
receive the doctor* s degree. Yet they tend to be less produc- 
tive, as measured by published work, than academic men." 

• . • The question is why do "women tend to gravitate to 
positions which are less productive?" 4 

Women seem to prefer to be teachers rather than to conduct 
or publish research. Whereas men of lesser ability may do 
original research, they are much more likely than women to fill 

the role of "man-of-knowledge" in brief, to serve as an 

instrument of communication and to acquire a halo of prestige 
thereby. According to Caplow and McGee, "Women scholars are 
not taken seriously and cannot look forward to a normal 
professional career." 5 When they are hired, they are hired 
as teachers, according to the men administrators who hire 
most women. At a college reunion, physicist George Kennedy 
of UCLA said: "The road to academic mediocrity is paved with 

good teachers." ® Is this true of both men and women? Should 
employers of women teachers rethink their traditional attitudes 
about women in this important employment area ? He cites 
MacDonald, a fellow scientist in his department, who as govern- 
ment advisor commutes between Washington and California. 

Although his teaching load is necessarily minimal, he has forty- 
five graduate students working under him. The presence of a 
woman in a department, concludes Bernard, "will not serve as 
a lure to attract either good students or outstanding personnel." 

Many theories have been advanced to account for this uneven, 
almost contradictory, record of women in America. Some writers 
have placed the responsibility on the women themselves, their 
lack of confidence^ their easy discouragement and withdrawal, 
their interest in jobs, not careers. Some argue that men have 
opposed and resisted the thrust of women into higher, more 
competitive positions. The greatest emphasis has been placed 
on their lack of finances for graduate education, the special 
responsibilities of t?omen, their unique childbearing and 
child-rearing functions, and the associated life patterns and 
difficulties imposed by these functions. 

We will examine these suggested explanations and attempt 
to evaluate them in the light of current scientific evidence. 

What are the available facts about the psychology of women? 

How do they differ from men in abilities and behavior? In 
order to insure that women will realize their potential and 
use their capabilities fully, they need informed and wise 
guidance. In order to provide wise counsel we need to know 
whatever modern behavior-science can teach us about women and 
their interactions with children, with men, and with each 
other. 
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Are Women Unhappy? 



Are women more unhappy than they used to be? Are they 
more unhappy than men? These questions, while admittedly 
difficult to answer, direct inquiry into the reasons under- 
lying the fantastic growth of the demand for mental health 
services, particularly by women. 

A survey undertaken by the Joint Commission on Mental 
Health and Illness ? throws some light on the problem. 
Personal interviews were conducted with a large sample of 
2,460 adults, over twenty-one years of age, living at home 
in the United States, to determine the prevalence of 
maladjustment among men and women throughout the country. 

The following findings were reported: 

1. Both men and women reported economic and material 
considerations, especially job security, as sources of 
unhappiness and worry. Nearly 40$ reported their problems to 
be external, g. , death, illness, work tension, finances, 
etc. 

2. While the sexes did not differ in the frequency with 
which they reported unhappiness, the women more frequently 
reported worry, fear of breakdown, and the need for help. In 
general, women suffered from more symptons, both physical and 
psychological, than did the men of the sample. 

Stating that it is socially more acceptable for women to 
express personal suffering and tor men to behave more stoically 
does not answer the question as to whether women* s intense 
preoccupation with personal difficulties has a genuine basis, 
and if so, what that basis is. 

Today* s women are in conflict. More and more of them 
are giving voice to their discontent and seeking to do some- 
thing about it. One need not seek far for documentation. 

There are many published accounts ® of the dilemmas of 
modern women and the obstacles they face. Caught between 
contradictory cultures, their education at home and at school 
has failed to prepare them for a productive and satisfying role 
in an increasingly longer life. 



Some Causes of Discontent 

Whether they have gladly accepted full-time homemaking 
or reluctantly given up jobs for home and family, women chafe 
against the constraints of inadequate qualifications and 
unavailable opportunities for a full life. Whichever the group, 
whatever the social class and economic need, their lives are 
marked by sharp discontinuities and abrupt reversals of social 
rewards and punishments. The behavior that won approval in 
school, , study, scholarly achievement, and vocational 
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ambition, suffers disappointment at marriage. Young women 
plunge from a student-oriented education to a child-centered 
environment which fails -to provide either a feeling of 
personal worth, economic gain, or an opportunity for con- 
tinuing development toward adult goals. Now in their thirties 
or forties, with their youngest child in school most of the 
day, they face one-half a lifetime with decreased responsibili- 
ties at home and no clear place to go. It is at this point that 
the woman has an ostensible choice of what to do, but realisti- 
cally she has no such thing. If she has not been prepared by 
her education, her range of opportunities will be narrow. Her 
freedom of choice is severely restricted by a number of factors: 
employment market factors, occupational qualifications, the 
matching of her skills and interests to job specifications, 
geographical mobility, availability of home services, employer 
attitudes, husband's attitudes and support, and her own 
reduced sense of personal competence and confidence. 



The Radcliffe Report o n the Graduate Education for Women 
discusses the varieties of discrimination which women Ph.D's 
encountered in competing for jobs. A curious ratio which one 
Radcliffe trained faculty woman reported was that "... a 
woman has to be twice as good and work twice as hard as a man." 9 
The bargaining power of women is invariably less than that of 
men and the nepotism rule often bars women from academic 
employment on a campus where their husbands are employed. 



The specific barriers and the subtle limitations and 
covert discrimination against ambitious women have corrosive 
effects. It takes a very determined female to forge ahead in 
the face of these rebuffs. The most derogatory effect is on 
the level of aspiration. The level of aspiration is set in 
terms of two key factors: the knowledge of the performance of 

others and the individual's estimate of her own ability rela- 
tive to the group whose performance is known. Such knowledge 
provides a frame of reference within which the individual sets 
the level of her own attainment. A study of the relation 

between the aspiration level and the perceived difference in 
ability between the individual and the comparison group showed 
a marked effect of this frame of reference upwards or down- 
wards on the setting of the aspiration level. Clearly, 
reducing the sense of personal competence encourages women 
to disqualify themselves before the male managerial world has 
a chance to reject them. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL* 



The Relative Importance of Heredity and Environment 



Since Darwin has d 
have been two sharply c 
(l) The viewpoint that 
of environment. Accord 
birth largely innate, 
tions in experience. ( 
envi ronment is the key 
role. 



ominated the science of behavior, there 
ontrasting doctrines of development: 
emphasizes hered i ty and the powerlessness 
ing to this view, ability is fixed at 
and relatively impervious to modifica- 
2) According to the second viewpoint, 
factor and heredity plays a very limited 



Where does the truth lie? At neither extreme. An 
integrated view most widely accepted today stresses that 
heredity and environment interact to produce the adult organism. 
It is now widely he?d that genes fix perhaps rather broad 
limits of potential development Behavior has a genetic basis 
but whether or not the individual will fulfill her potential, 
depends upon the opportunities and the experience provided 
by the environment. 



Heredity includes all the factors tha 
organism at the beginning of its individua 
the child inherits, it gets from its paren 
and genes in the fertilized ovum. Half 4 of 
by the father; one-half come from the moth 
additional contribution during pregnancy b 
of environment and does not affecti the chi 
child gets only half of each one of her tw 
thus she is genetically a new combination, 
greatly from either of her parents, from h 
is bound to differ greatly from unrelated 
the different heredity, even though she ma 



t are present in the 
1 existence. What 

ts the chromosomes 

them are supplied 
er . The mother ' s 
elongs on the side 
Id ' sphered ity. The 
O' parents' genes and 
She may differ 
er'siblings, and she 
children because of 
y share the same 



*This chapter developed from material presented by Dr. Alberta S 
Gilinsky. 



environment. Genetically each individual is unique. There is 
one interesting exception: Identical twins develop from the 

splitting of a single fertilized ovum and thus they have the 
same chromosomes and identical heredity. 

Does heredity become ineffective as the individual grows 
older? If it is completely present in the fertilized ovum 
and can not be changed by the environment (except by mutations 
exerted on the germ plasm of the next generation), how can it 
plav much part in the adv.lt woman or man? The answer is that 
the hereditary factor is carried in every cell of the body and 
is just as influential at later stages as at the very beginning. 
As Woodworth said, "All the milk consumed by the baby fails to 
make him more and more milky, for he changes it chemically into 
human muscle, bone and brain." 1 

Most of the arguments about sex differences in ability 
have revolved around the question of the causes of observed 
differences, however small. If they are caused by heredity, 
there would seem to be no hope for changing them by education 
or other means. 

Fundamental experiments on heredity and environment- prove 
the importance of heredity' and the importance of environment 
in causing differences between indi vidua 1 s . Tf children are 
exposed to identical conditions, they do not become alike. 

An orphanage provides a uniform environment and certainly 
does not wipe out individual differences. As a matter of fact, 
children brought up in institutions differ as much in bright- 
ness as the children brought up in diverse hordes in a community. 
There is no evidence that uniform environment wipes out 
individual differences. Hereditary differences come out more 
and more as development advances. 

In schools that leave each child free to advance at her 
own pace, individual differences come out very strongly. Free 
unlimited opportunity favors individual differences. Restricted 
opportunity tends toward regimentation of abilities. If stand- 
ards of achievement are only moderate and if social pressure 
is exerted to compel conformity with these standards, the group 
will bring individuals together in a common group code. 

To a large though unknown extent each individual tends to 
select her own environment on the basis of her hereditary- 
potential. If the opportunities for free individual growth 
are available, the individual will use them and count for some- 
thing in the life of the group. The greater the opportunities 
for all the members of a group the greater the differences that 
will appear between them. Equality of opportunity does not 
mean dull mediocrity-. On the contrary-, because each individual 
actively constructs her own world by taking what she can get 
from the environment, the differences between individuals will 
be maximized in a free society. 
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The Developmental Sequence 



Just as early Gesell studies showed for the development 
of motor behavior, psychologists are now beginning to find 
out that there is a developmental sequence involved in sensory* 
perceptual, and even intellectual problem-solving and more 
complicated forms of behavior. 

Gesell ^ and his associates at Yale showed that human 
behavior evolves in detailed and specific patterns as definitely 
as does the behavior development of kittens, puppies, or the 
young of any species. Carmichael 3 found that even the very 
youngest prematurely born human infants leave no doubt that 
months before birth the child is already equipped with behavior 
patterns to fit many situations. ; 

Proceeding to later stages, the Gesell studies suggest 
that there is a hereditary "time-clock" mechanism which sets 
the approximate normal time at which a child cuts his first 
teeth and successive teeth and the hardening of various bones 
and the onset of menarche in girls. There is also a genetic 
"time-clock" which initiates the onset of different kinds of 
behavior, for example, the time at which the child begins tjO 
sit up, grab things, talk, walk, etc. These behavior norms 
are found in the most diyerse homes, and in all' races, in both 
boys and girls. 

Even intelligence grows in an orderly series of stages, 
Piaget 4 , the Swiss psychologist, has worked with children 
over a period of forty years. His ingenious experiments in 
every phase of childish thought, logic, judgment, and reason- 
ing suggest a developmental sequence in the growth of per- 
ceptual and intellectual ability. The succession of develop- 
mental stages is invariant: Sensory-motor actions are primary, 

and concrete operations must precede formal operations, because 
cognitive activities depend hierarchically upon preceding 
functioning and experience. The age at which a given stage 
appears may vary considerably, since maturation, learning, and 
experience are all involved. Strikingly, Piaget reports no 
sex differences. Experience plays an essential pole in the 
development of cognitive ability. What a girl learns at each 
given stage is crucial for her further development. 



Developmental Tasks 

Not only the physiological patterns, but also tbs social 
patterns of development unfold in predetermined sequences, and 
in both, the interaction of these inherited patterns with the 
environment is a vital part of the successful outcome. In 
spite of much irregularity and many individual differences, 
the stages of personality growth show great similarity within 
any one culture. The infant needs to learn throughout his 
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first two years to trust other persons and to trust that his 
physical environment is constant and stable. In his next 
few years he nusi, 1 earn .autonomy , must realize that he is an 
entity separate from hia environment, and that he can manage 
his own self in many ways. At five and six he begins io take 
the initiative and to undertake to do things alone; from six 
to twelve lie must learn that he can actually accomplish much 
on his own, and derive pleasure from his accomplishment. 

Kven more important, from six to twelve he must develop a 
sense of duty, an obligation to behave in certain ways, to 
hove a conscience about his social interactions. 

"Developmental tasks" is the term applied to these 
unfolding sequences, and it is of greatest importance to the 
counselor to recognize that at each stage the environment 
must offer the opportunity for the motivation to be realized. 
Each year of life has its own major and minor developmental 
tasks if the personality is to unfold in its normal growth 
to maturity, and if each trait cannot be developed according 
to its proper sequence, some personal idiosyncrasy will show 
up in later stage*. Often there will he rtal damage to the 

5elf, an immaturity, & lack of competence which can never he 
made up. 

Am the child reaches adolescence and later youth 
stages, the developmental tasks become more complex and diffi- 
cult. Managing his emotions and feelings so that he can both 
enjoy them and control them is a task throughout the whole 
adolescent and post-adolescent years. He Regina the process 
of establishing his Own identity and the search for an 
enduring self. fhiM requires much exploration and experimenta- 
tion as he tries on and throws off many of the adult roles 
from thfc ftauy examples with which he is surrounded. In this 
period he is also differentiating intimacy, friendliness and 
aloofness in interpersonal relationships, establishing various 
circles of intimate compfitii otis , more casual friends and mere 
acquaintances. He worfts out several degrees of relationships 
with the opposite sex and also with older persons of various 
ages, with teachers, supervisors, employers, both liked and 
disliked varieties, including those which he chooses as modeLs 
for his many ambitions in life. Choosing his future Vocation, 
establishing a realistic level of achievement in it, and 
identifying with the fellow workers and leaders which it 
offers him is essential for the mental health of the young 
adult. Growing away from his family is a difficult task and 
establishing a new and independent routine, including a new 
family of hie owa, is characteristic of this period. These 
tasks of integration, choosing, practicing, identifying, are 
essential An rsachiny the kind of stable adulthood which 
provides for continuous t?slf*actual ixation . 
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CHAPTER III 



LEARNING AND THE EDUCATION OF BEHAVIOR* 



The Problem of Modifiability 

Why do. people behave as they do? Why can't a woman 
behave like a man? Or, if she can, why doesn't she? It is 
dangerous to argue that an organism cannot do something. 

The evidence is necessarily negative. By arranging conditions 
differently it frequently appears that they car*. A pigeon 
can be taught to play ping pong! Illiterates can be taught 
to read. Submerged groups do overcome. 

Can we change behavior? How? If we hope to he able 
to help women to solve their own problems, we must provide 
them with the means of modifying their own behavior. "Educa- 
tion is for behavior," said William James, "and habits are 
the stuff of which behavior consists." We must show our 
counselees how they themselves can develop and strengthen better 
habits of behavior. We control behavior by understanding what 
causes the behavior to occur. 

Changing Views of Human Nature 

If we are to consider the current status of women rather 
than their destiny, we must admit that at the moment they are 
in the midst of a conflict between culture and the victims of 
constrasting points of view about the nature of human behavior. 

What is the explanation of the present crisis? Many women have 
lost interest in higher education and do not know where to turn. 
Possibly the real difficulty is that women students, even more 
than men students, do not see how their courses of study can help 
to solve the basic problems of modern society. The great 
scientific advances have not been used wisely. Peace and prosperity 
are still elusive. 



*This chapter developed from material presented by Dr. Alberta 
S. Gilinsky. 



What is needed is not more facts. We need better 
theory. As Conant has poin 1 -d out, in science, a theory is 
not overturned by conflicting facts but only by another 
theory. There is great need for a scientific theory of 
behavior to replace the theories which now pervade our 
thinking, which are part of our everyday speech, which 
influence all our dealings with others, and which stand in 
the way of applying the methods of science to human affairs. 

Women are the victims of two traditional views of human 
nature, both of them wrong. According to one traditional 
conception, woman was passive and powerless to control her own 
destiny. Her biological function was all that mattered and 
her one and only role was to reproduce the species. The 
contrasting view h^ld that women, and men, too, were personally 
responsible for th'i. r own conduct. In the recent version of 
this view, sti r r di ! ;r es for food, sexual contacts, and so 
on, had to be b-. i ■'heck by higher motives of morality 
and conscience. A 1 war was waged on the battleground 

of the uncons si c f 1 .ere are good drives and bad drives, 
and these inner ag?n+s fought it out for control of the 
behavior of the ox uism, Recently the emphasis has changed 
from the control by the inner agents to control from without. 

Why does a man take a drink of water? To answer this 
question by saying that he d rinks because he is thirsty adds 
no information to the account. We do not know that he is 
thirsty until we see him take a drink. In order to be able 
to predict this behavior, we are in a better position if we 
know how many hours it has been since he last had water or 
whether he has recently ingested salt or run around the block 
in the hot sun. All of these are observable antecedent 
conditions and help us predict the behavior, or the probability 
of the behavior of drinking water. 



Operant Extinction 

Extinction is one very important way in which certain 
responses get dropped from the total behavior of an organism^ 
The effects of extinction are sometimes extreme. They are 
important for us to understand in dealing with adult women. 
The condition in which extinction is more or less complete 
is called "abulia" or loss of will. It implies that behavior 
is lacking for a special reason connected with the past 
history of the organism. Girls and women are frequently 
said to lack motivation or to be lazy or undependable. These 
terr- are imprecise, ambiguous, and moralistic or evaluative. 
The do not help much in changing conditions and they obscure 
the very real differences in the past history of different 
individuals which, properly understood, might lead to more 
effective means of coping with her present problems o 
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An aspiring writer who has sent manuscript after 
manuscript to the publishers only to have them all rejected 
may report that she can't write another word. Another woman 
may have answered one help wanted ad after another and been 
turned down as "over-qualified" or "too old," or "too pretty 
to be serious." She may insist that she still wants a job 
but doesn't know in what field, and stops looking. Her very 
low probability of responding is due to extinction. 



Practical Applications 

The condition of low operant strength results from 
extinction and may respond to skillful treatment. The 
counselor can help by supplying the missing reinforcement 
or by arranging living conditions for the discouraged woman to 
make reinforcement more likely. In resuming education or under 
taking a particular limited project, a woman may engage in 
behavior which receives immediate and fairly consistent 
reinforcement. Does it improve her "morale" or overcome her 
"depression" or "remove rust" from her brain? Such terms 
are picturesque but fail to describe what it is that coun- 
seling or therapy actually d_o. What they do is to reinforce 
a particular action or to provide opportunity for such 
reinforcement to take place . 

Experiments with psychotic patients, even those in a 
state of extreme depression, who sit and stare into space all 
day long and do nothing whatever, show that they can be helped 
back to active life by techniques of operant reinforcement. 

The key seems to be to get them to do s omethi ng anything 

at all that operates on the environment and generates 

reinforcing consequences. Lindsleyl reports the use of a 
vending machine which can be operated by pushing a button by 
patients in a psychiatric hospital which would deliver candy 
or cigarettes or pictures of sexy nudes, for example. The 
problem is to find a suitable reinforcer. What events are 
reinforcing? We begin by noting what works for us! The only 
way to tell whether or not a given event is reinforcing to 
another person under given conditions is to make a direct 
test . 

In the practical application of operant conditioning, 
we need to survey the available reinforcers and to recognize 
that industry and education control human behavior by manipu- 
lating the reinforcing consequences. The industrialist who 
wants to reduce absenteeism must reinforce consistent work, 
not only with wages but with suitable working conditions. 

Day nurseries for working mothers will greatly strengthen the 
regularity of reporting for work and solve a very real problem. 
Much supposed 1 ow motivation on the part of women is actually 
very hi gh motivation for the welfare of their children. 
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CHAPTER IV 



PARENT - CHILD RELATIONS* 



The Reciprocal Relation Between Mother and Child 

A normal physiological function of a nursing mother, 
the ’’let-down" of milkgiving reflex, can be seriously affected 
by mildly upsetting conditions. In one experiment, 1 the 
breast-feeding mother was subjected to various disturbing 
stimuli directly before nursing time. The disturbances were: 
pulling the big toe, immersing the feet in ice water, or 
requiring the mother to solve problems under the threat of 
mild electric shock. The seven-months-old baby was weighed 
before and after nursing to determine the amount of milk 
taken, which was then compared with a normal amount taken 
at a feeding. The effect of toe-pulling and problem-solving 
was to reduce the amount of milk the baby got to about 67# 
of normal, while only 40# of normal was given after the stress 
of immersing the feet in cold water. 

The studies show that physiological adjustments, as 
well as overt behavior, respond sensitively to changes in the 
environment. These adjustments in turn affect not only one 

organism, but two interacting organisms the mother and 

the baby. One can readily imagine the effects of sustained 
et: otional disturbance on the milk production of a nursing 
mo t htr . 



Thus, marked tension about her added responsibility 
will affect the mother’s ability to nurse the new child. The 
child's feeding is in turn disturbed and the mother is affected 
further by her own insufficiency in maternal care. Additional 
repercussions will occur in the interactions between the 
husband and wife, and other children or grandparents in the 
home will not escape involvement. The after-effects of emotion 
can act destructively on a physiological function and 



*Thi3 chapter developed from material prepared by Dr. Alberta S. 
Gi 1 in sky . 



reverberations persist by disturbing interpersonal relations 
over a long period of time. 

The let-down reflex is an example of an important group 
of reflexes that are directly involved in interpersonal rela- 
tions, These are the reflexes that help to regulate sexual 
and breast feeding behavior. 

Newton & Newton point out two important influences of 
the let-down reflex on the mother-child relationship: The 

first is that the child's milk supply can only be secure and 
abundant when the let-down reflex is working well. It is a 
mistake to consider all breast feeding as comforting and 
close. It can be frustrating when the reflex is inhibited. 

The second way the let-down reflex can influence the mother- 
child relationship is that it is one of the physiological 
mechanisms that contribute to the sensuous pleasure that the 
mother receives from nursing. Breast feeding not only 
satisfies the baby but it gives the mother physical and 
psychological satisfaction when the reflexes are well condi- 
tioned and uninhibited. Clearly the quality of the experience 
that is shared by mother and child is more important that 
whether or not a particular activity like breast feeding takes 
place. 



Maternal Employment 



Our child-centered culture has made the central problem 
for many women who study or work outside their homes: What 

is the effect on the children? Slight attention is paid to 
the effects on the woman herself, on her husband, or on any 
larger social grouping. Yet psychologists now recognise 
that the mother's sense of personal worth associated with her 
outside employment is itself a potent influence affecting her 
children. The family is an interacting complex, and the 
influence is not one way, from mother to child, but the physi- 
cal and psychological health of each member of the family, 
mother, father, and off-spring, has an effect on the others 
and in turn is affected by them. 

A recer / study of the effects of maternal employment 
on the chil" illustrates the complexity of the problem and 
the need to get beyond working as the major variable to be 
investigated. Hoffman "2 compared two groups of working 
mothers: those who liked their work and those who disliked 

it. The study was designed to throw light on two theories, 
the guilt-overprotection theory and the neglect theory. The 
mother who enjoyed her work might be supposed to feel guilty 
about her selfishness and react by being overaf f ecti onat e , 
too lenient, and overprotective of her child. The working 
mother who dislikes her vork might be expected to feel 
guiltless and hence freer to inconvenience the child by 
demanding help with household tasks. Comparisons were based 
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on matched pairs of working mothers and non— working mothers*, 
the matching included the occupation of the father, the sex 
and the ordinal position of the child, all variables known 
"O be important in parent-child interactions* Questionnaire*? 
were filled out by the children and interviews with the 
mothers , teacher ratings, and a classroom sociometric were 
examined to measure the effects. 

The findings showed clearly that the working woman who» 
gains pleasure from her work shows the child more affection 
and uses milder discipline. The working mother who does no'; 
enjoy her work and who was thereby expected to be free of 
guilt also disciplined h$r child but did not accompany it 
with signs of affection and sympathy. These signs were 
reported by the child himself for he was asked to indicate 
from his own experience the person who best fitted each of 
a series of verbs such as "praises" and "smiles," "listen," 
"helps," "explains." The children of the working mothers 
who had positive attitudes toward work tended to associate 
the mother with the more positive effect and the following 
words: "smiles," "listens," "helps," "explains." 

As expected, the children of the working mothers who 
da not enjoy their work participate more in household tasks 
than do the children of the non-working mothers. This is in 
keeping with the notion that mothers who enjoy their work go 
out of their way to avoid inconveniencing their children. 

The children's behavior showed additional differences 
depending on the mother's attitude toward work. The children 
of the mother with the negative attitudes toward work were 
more assertive and hostile; the children of the positive 
attitude group were non-hostile, non-assertive , and possibly 
withdrawn and passive as compared with their non-working 
counterparts . 

Is it possible to conclude that working mothers who like 
their work produce happy children? Teachers' ratings showed 
that both groups of working mothers' children gave indications 
of maladjustment. They show different syndromes of maladjust- 
ment, however, and are consistent with other findings on 
socioeconomic class differences. The attitude toward employ- 
ment is related to the particular job the woman holds, and 
while social class is not the only factor, there was a decided 
tendency for the higher status jobs to be well-liked. Thus 
14 out of 15 mothers in the professional and semi-professional 
categories were in the like-work group, and these mothers 
have a different set of attitudes about work. Middle-class 
mothers with higher educations necessary to qualify for the 
higher status jobs are more apt to feel guilty in part because 
their employment is choice rather than economic necessity, 
and in part because there is greater anxiety about child- 
rearing in the middle-class. 



o 

Mirra Komarovsky’s study, Blue-Collar Marriage , revealed 
that middle-elass values concerned with personality development 
are absent in working-class mothers. Few depart from the 
emphasis on character and respectability and mention happiness 
or getting along with people, and very rarely success or 
achievement. Working-class parents emphasize the "traditional" 
values of obedience, neatness, and respect for adults. 
Middle-class parents were found in an earlier study by the 
same author, Women in the Modern World , 4 to value their 
children’s happiness, their confidence, and their motivations 
to learn. 

These and other studies show clearly that the problem 
is not whether the woman works or not. Rather we need to 
understand how the particular pattern of employment affects 
the interaction between the mother and the child. These 
recent studies have shown that there is no all-inclusive 
concept of maternal deprivation, or rejection, or over-protec- 
tion that can account for the effects upon the children of 
the mother’s working. If we want to know the effects of less 
than full-time mothering, then we have to ask: What are the 

parents’ aspirations for their children? What is the actual 
behavior of the mother in the hours with her children? What 
kind of contacts and mothering are provided by substitute 
mothers? What are the father’s reactions toward the mother's 
employment? 

It is clear that maternal employment has a different 
effect upon the mother-child relationship and on the child’s 
behavior, depending on the mother's satisfaction with her 
work. In the same way, more studies are needed to tease out 
the critical variables intervening between the mother’s 
employment and the child's development. Greater understanding 
of the effects of employment on children of working mothers 
will occur only when the relevant dimensions are brought 
under scientific scrutiny and control. 



Maternal Unemployment 



What are the effects of maternal unemployment on the 
children? As in the case of maternal employment, the effects 
will vary, depending significantly on the way the mother her- 
self is affected by not working and her interaction with her 
child ren . 

The loss of a job or the inability to find suitable 
work can have as devastating an effect upon a woman as upon 
a man. Being unemployed, after enjoying the rewards of a 
meaningful job, can shatter a woman's self-esteem. If she 
is a professional woman, not only has she lost her chief role 
in life, her privacy, her place, her books, her desk, her 
telephone, her companions and colleagues, but her identity 
as a professional has disappeared completely. The fact that 
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she is a Ph.D. or a specialist in geology or economics no 
longer matters to anyone. To the milkman or the check-out 
clerk in the supermarket* one housewife is the same as another. 

"Getting used to eating lunch alone was one of the hardest 
things I ever had to do," said one Washington, D.C., woman, 

^ who gave up a responsible post when her husband had to 

relocate. Loneliness is part of the problem; mostly it is 
the recognition by others, and the companionship and sharing 
of experiences with colleagues, that is missed. 

- The absence of a regular pay check is sorely felt. The 

reinforcement of cash both for what it buys and for its 

symbolic affirmation of one's personal worth — — is an 
important fact of our society. Even when economic need is not 
pressing, the pay check is significant to a woman as a 
justification for having a life apart from her husband and 
children. 

Deprived of her habitual way of life and the opportunity 
for recognition and achievement, the unemployed mother seeks 
all of her gratifications from her husband and her children. 

As a result of her isolation, they are often her sole contacts 
with the world at large. These demands upon them put an undue 
strain on the relationships in the family. 

*■ Unfortunately, instead of encouraging independence and 

autonomy in the children, the full-time mother is apt to 
create the opposite effect excessive dependence and hot- 

house personalities. Any failures of the child are added to 
, h* r own, and the circle of over-protection on the part of the 

mother and under-confidence on the part of the child is 
strengthened, magnifying the inadequacies of both. 

If we wish adults to be independent, creative, and 
responsible people, they should be reared in a way that pre- 
vents excessive dependence upon a parent. One way to encour- 
age independence and creativity in the child is for the 
mother to be a living model of these qualities herself. A 
mother who sets an example by her own work and achievement 
does more to insure the development of healthy attitudes in 
her children than any amount of preaching or goading. 



The Analysis of Mother Love 

Harlow's 5 research has emphasised the tremendous 
importance of contact stimulation in the development of 
affection. His studies of mother love in monkeys have 
isolated the single variable of contact with a soft, furry 
or fussy object as more critical for normal mother attach- 
ments than even feeding. How can anything so elemental as the 
presence or absence of a cloth pad in the infant monkey's 
cage produce the tender, wonderful state known as "love"? In 
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Barlow’s initial experiment, newborn monkeys were separated 
irom their real mothers and brought up by mother surrogates. 
One surrogate raoi-her was built of wire mesh with a single 
feeding breast in an upper middle position for easy access 
and warmed by radiant heat. A second siirrogate was built 
identically with the first except that is was stretched with 
foam rubber and covered with tan terry cloth. Both surrogate 
mothers were placed in the newborn baby’s living cage, but 
one mother lactated and the other did not. In one group of 
four newborns, the cloth mother provided all the milk; for 
another group of four, only the wire mother lactated. A 
comparison of the total amount of time the infants spent in 
contort wi . h the surrogate mothers shows that contact comfort 
is exceedingly more important than feeding in the development 
of responsiveness to mother, or what Harlow calls affectional 
response or love. The infant monkeys spent many more hours 
per day with the cloth mother than with the wire mother even 
though tuey were fed on the wire mother. Feeding was not 
important. Monkeys fed on the wire mother spent decreasing 
time on her. 

The finding that the contact comfort was a basic 
affectional variable is not too surprising (human infants 
are commonly observed to be passionately attached to an old 
blanket or stuffed teddy bear), but the finding that it 
completely overshadowed the nursing variable was a shock. 
Harlow suggests that perhaps the primary function of breast 
feeding (centrally important in psychoanalytic theories of 
personality development and like neurotic disturbance) is 
that of "insuring frequent and intimate body contact of the 
infant with the mother." 

One function of the real mother and presumably of the 
mother surrogate is to provide a haven of safety for the 
infant in times of fear and danger. The frightened child 
clings to its mother, not its father, and this selective 
responsiveness in times of distress may be used as a measure 
of the strength of affectional bonds. Harlow showed this 
differential responsiveness by presenting typical fear- 
producing stimuli (a moving toy spider) and found that the 
infant consistently sought the soft mother surrogate regard- 
less of nursing condition. The older and more experienced the 
infant, the more selectivity was shown in preference for the 
cloth mother. 



Summary on Development 



There is considerable rapprochement, between the major 
theorists today, both in their acceptance of the importance 
of both maturation and learning and the interaction between 
them. Growth itself is seen to depend upon both prior 
growth and the exercise of a function. The mechanism of 
growth and the mechanism of evolution are seen to have much 
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iii common. The regulation of growth is accomplished by the 
in ■ “:rrati on of genetic factors and environmental factors. 

We are closer to Locke then to Rousseau in ovr belief 
In the need for planned instruction and the "rational tutor." 
The importance of the social environment, of other people, 
as controlling agents in the process of development is 
central in our educational philosophy. Gesell stressed the 
association of parent and child in a kind of symbiosis or 
psychobi ologi cal partnership. About this social interaction 
between the young child and his household, he said, "It is 
infinitely more complicated than a mere nutritional arrange- 
ment, but it obeys similar laws of nature, and lies equally 
in the sphere of human control." Harlow’s research on 
monkeys is beginning to tease out some of the critical 
variables involved in these social attachments between mother 
and child and between child and peers. 
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CHAPTER V 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF SEX ROLES* 



Social and Cultural Factora in the Development of Sex Rolea 



The social influences affecting boys and girls differ 
in countless ways, although both are subjected to pressure 
to conform to sex role expectations. These expectations are, 
however, frequently contradictory and conflicting, and more 
so for girls than for boys because women in our culture are 
in a much greater process of transition than are men. 

Social sex typing begins at birth. The first question 
everyone asks about the new baby, M Is it a boy or a girl?", 
indicates the significance that our culture attaches to sex. 
The answer immediately dictates a host of attitudes and 
practices associated with the sex role. Clothing, furnishing, 
toys, play activities, restrictions on mobility, home and 
school discipline, sports and environmental exposure, and 
innumerable ideals of conduct and recommended patterns of 
life are sex-linked. 

These different pressures begin early and operate 
continuously, but in the case of girls, there are frequent 
shifts and reversals in their content. 

Sex Differences in Attitudes 



The sex roles that children learn determine a great 
■any of their attitudes and habits. Smith 1 showed that the 
general notion of male superiority developed in both boys and 
girls as they grew up. During the school year girls behave 
better, get into less trouble, and get better marks than boys, 
yet both sexes gave more favorable ratings to boys on a list 
of desirable and undesirable traits. 



♦This chapter developed from material presented by Dr. Alberta S. 
Gil insky. 



A study of children's third grade readers showed one way 
in which the educational system shapes not merely the intellect 
but the attitudes and expectations of children. A content 
analysis of the roles played by males and females in these 
books showed a striking differentiation between the se.es. 

Males were shown more frequently displaying activity, aggression, 
achievement, construction, and recognition. Both girls and 
women are cast as sociable, kind, and timid, but inactive, 
unambitious, and uncreative. Males were shown as sources of 
know ledge and inf or mat i on despite the obvious fact that in the 
real school world, the bearers of knowledge are the child's 
teachers who are mostly women. In many instances females 
appeared to be not only passive but lazy, i^.^e. » obtaining 
rewards without work or effort. Finally, the study concludes 
that the biggest difference between the sexes in children's 
books is that females are simply neglected: 73j6 of the 

central characters are male and only 27^ female. If only 
men are worth writing and reading about, is it any wonder 
that girls develop feelings of inferiority about their sex? 

Psychoanalysis has left its imprint on concepts which 
are still prevalent about the nature of man and the nature 
of woman and the behavior associated with the differences 
between the anatomy of the sexes. Institutional protection 
attempts to guarantee the sharp division between the sex 
roles considered appropriate or proper to each individual. 

It is said, for example, that the dividing line between 
the male sex role and the female sex role must be kept 
clear; otherwise the interests and activities of men and 
women may gradually merge and become indistinguishable, and 
it is assumed as self-evident that this would be bad. But 
why bad? And why is it a danger? If the dividing line is 
functional, if it is a necessary condition foi 1 the reproduc- 
tion and survival of the species, then it needs no institu- 
tional guarantee. The nature of the sexual reproductive 
mechanism is a matter cf fact and has nothing to do with the 
status or personality or occupation of th® performers. But 
if the dividing line between the masculine role and the 
feminine role is ceremonial, then it is not scientific interest 
or human welfare that are served by keeping it clear, but 
institutional interest. 



Working-Class Sex Roles 



Mirra Komarovsky has made a unique and important contri- 
bution to our understanding of sex roles in a sociological 
study of working-class families. Her recent book, Blue-Collar 
Marriage , 2 is a much needed supplement to thetmore frequent 
s tud ies of middle— class and coll ege— edu c a ted segments of the 
population. It is a vivid portrait of the different psycholog- 
ical worlds inhabited by many working-class couples. The 
American ideal of psychological intimacy between husband and 
wife is not realized in every marriage. In fact, barriers to 
marital communications were frequently visible in these 
working— class marriages. 
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Komarovsky points out that our ideal of friendship in 
Dftrriagc is based on middle*~class values and "presupposes a 
certain equality between the sexes. It is not likely to 
flourish in a strongly authoritarian family or in a culture 
that holds women in contempt. Neith.er will it emerge if the 
mode of life makes for sharp differences in the interests of 
men and women .... S ever a 1 investigations of the English working 
classes report considerable psychological distance between 
husbands and wives. When one married woman in a London study 
used the word 'we 1 , she meant ‘my mother and I*, not ’my 
husband and I ’ . " 

Komarovsky turned to the actual behavior of her American 
blue-collar couples for evidence of friendship in marriage. 

She found for almost one-third of these men and women that, 
based on their sharing of experiences, what was revealed in 
marriage and what was withheld, the spouses were not really 
f r i end s . 

"The breaks in the marriage dialogue are not a matter 
of preference. They result from abortive attempts at communi- 
cations, attempts frustrated by what, is felt to be the mate’s 
lack of interest or an unsatisfactory response. On the other 
hand, almost one-half of the respondents share their feelings 
and thoughts ’fully’ and even ’very fully’ with their mates." 3 

The key factor in the degree of sharing between husband 
and wife was the level of education . "The high school 
graduates, both male and female, share their experiences in 
marriage much more fully than do the less-educated persons." 
Among the 1 ess— educated , the differences in interests were so 
great that neither partner could serve as a satisfactory 
audience for the other. "Existing emotional differences also 
block communication. A situation that arouses anxiety, 
curiosity, pride or guilt in one may have no such effect upon 
the other.... The upbringing of working-class children undoubtedly 
contributes to this separation of the sexes. Working-class 
parents make sharper distinctions than do the middle classes 
between the social roles of boys and girls. One investigator 
concludes that 'middle-class mothers' conceptions of what is 
desirable for boys are much the same as their conceptions of 
what is desirable for girls. But working-class mothers make 
a clear distinction between the sexes . . . . 1 "4 

Whether we call this malaise in the marriage relation- 
ship by the names of maladjustment, or unhappiness, or 
unfulfillment, it contributes to the desire of the wife to 
find a more sympathetic listener, companions who have similar 
interests, and a more pleasurable way of life for herself. 
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The Peer Society 
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The sociologist, James S. Coleman®, r e-mind s. n?s:. *AJhtjEttt & 
cultural influences do not emanate entirely f rAm;r ;thcr adiu lrft? 4 > •«; 
society. In fact, although parents, teachers ja nd* itbc f* t > t { 
desires are of great importance to chi ldren ^fpr; ^bedi^ioingfo 
range performance, in their everyday ac tivi&ies; they eliO?ONk bn* 
not to the adult community for their social, fr^ewaxd s.V,~ <h|*& to. 
each other. Both in school and out it is the pe exis? w&ps *& {i s 
provide or withhold the looked -for approval ad mi.ra tiprjti* and 
friendship. According to Coleman, "Educational pr.atetiWs ha&s 
never ceased to use these levers (approval and disapproval J , 
for it has recognized. . .that if a child is t p Ods a.r^ 
work at learning, he needs both a challenge and* mpainingfirl? 
social rewards when he meets the challenge." t < * fcn o: 
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This alienation of the children from the* mp-ther*} .> & e «p:ij.e* 

constitutes another reason for seeking a more satisfying XiOJes^t! 
^7 widening her circle of friends and acquaintances through 
business or other work contacts. Lackfng a p pro val> -wi-t hiini 1 
the family circle, she will be motivated to s epJkX i t. among- ber*,- V& 
age mates in the world of work. ,.,Vi •? -sue Its* 
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The Value Systems of the Adolescent Cultur e a rt . y ; J- i 1. 2 



What are the bases on which children give* approyal to; f,„, 
one another? On what bases do boys and girls ac^iieyjp/^ 
pc^dlarity, with their own and with the oppo_fH^^x?^, : .Co|e^n! 
studied the value systems of a number of ad oi jp.spepjkj, p,omm,uaiti,es 
and found that although there were dif f erences ' i^pm‘1 pne ;r ^’cho'p^' 
or community to another, the similarities perm^.ti.^,i| v spme * tf * 
general conclusions about ihe adolescent cul 'tu^'^ ? U ^ ; r: 
found that "the teenagers in a high school dp .constitute .. a . ^ %jj *,1 ” 
community, one which does have a leading c r ow’d * " . bpn s e qu en 1 1 yl *• i. 
educators and laymen are unrealistic to concert ■ thepfelyp^rV t '7' 
solely with the "questions of better ways tp ‘ teaph,J thflchi 
viewed as an isolated entity - whether it is the , fg‘iftpd' 
child 1 or the 'backward child.'" 
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In answer to the question: "What does j(t take tp get v 
intc the leading crowd in this school?" the mos t j f 
response among the girls was "having a good personality]" 

Next to "personality," having "good looks" was 4 s ecpnd, fi and ^ 
having "good clothes" waa third in frequency f or . the g^JTls • >■ 
Clothes are not only symbols of social f ami ly. ’status , bijt ;hlso; £ , 7 
of major importance in the personality-looks-cloth^s syndrome 
which counts heavily in success with boys. Scholastic success ]] r 
had something to do with popularity with the girls' own sex’ 
but counted for little among the opposite sex. 

The boys gave different criteria for membership in the 
leading crowd. Although a good personality is important for 
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boys, the criteria of good looks, clothes, money, reputation 
were much less frequently mentioned by the boys than by the 
girls. More important for boys are athletics . "Of the things 
that a boy can <^o," Coleman concludes, "of the things he can 
achieve, athletic success seems the clearest and most direct 
way to gain membership in the leading crowd." Raving good 
grades was, for boys, only slightly more important than having 
a car. The car was mentioned more often in the small town 
ssliools than academic achievement, even among the freshmen 
and sophomore boys who were too young to drive; the car 
symbolizes the "in" group in this rating and dating society. 

The standards men and women use to judge each other are 
formed in this earlier teen-age period, and by the process 
of accul tural transmission these teen-age standards capture, 
reflect, and magnify the values and practices of the adult 
society. The question for the woman is whether the emphasis 
on physical attractiveness and downgrading of achievement, 
whether in academic or athletic activities, during these 
formative years will continue to be effective during the 
greatest portion of her life. For the adult activities of 
women the important attributes are not usually looks, clothes, 
or salience for men, but competence, skills, and a high level 
of achievement motivation. Obviously it is in the peer 
culture that educators must work to motivate women for a more 
realistic approach to modern life. 



New Patterns in the Relations between the Sexes 

Many parents and teachers have observed that children^ 
relations with each other, particularly across sex lines, 
have changed in the last decade or so. In *1930 Furfey 
observed that girls were rigorously excluded from masculine 
activities. She was not affronted since she had the same 
negative attitude toward the boy as he had toward her. By 
contrast, a recent national survey among fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade teachers gave a different picture.® 

••...in some schools boys and girls do not seem to feel 
a strong need to separate. In fact as early as the 4th grade 
they frequently ask for activities such as folk dancing and 
table games together, and dating begins in some cases.. .in 
5th grade ... .Boys seem to do more personal grooming (some 
begin in the 4th; carrying a comb and using it.... They show 
they like each other in a friendly way. They aren*t so 
antagonistic as formerly. They get along better."* 

New patterns are emerging which promise to revolutionize 
boy-girl relations or which may be symptomatic of a revolution 
already begun. Broderick and Fowler (1961; 8 made a study of 
friendship choices among nine to thirteen year old boys and girls 
in elementary school in a middle class urban community. 

Nothing better illustrates the thawing off the relations between 
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the sexes than a comparison of friendship choices in the 1060*8 
with similar choices studied in the twenties and thirties* 

Then the percentage of friendship choices across the sex 
harrier dropped to near zero in grades three and four and 
remained there through about the eighth* By contrast* the 
recent study shows that when children were asked whom they 
liked best of all the children they knew (four choices were 
permitted)* the choices across sex lines were close to 2Qp, 
Forty to ©OjC of the children chose at least one friend of the 
opposite sex among four choices* Thus though most prefer their 
own sex* many have bridged the gulf between the soxes* In 
addition there has been a decided increase in romantic interest 
among these children* Perhaps the interest is not new* but its 
open expression is. 

The authors account for the changes by noting that 
differences in both the status and the content of traditional 
male and female roles are diminishing in large segments of 
our society. For example* the 1955 Purdue Opinion Panel and 
a study by Landis (1958)9 both indicate that in the last 
generation the sex roles have become much more flexible and 
now overlap in many areas. "The comments on the two sets of 
expectations are becoming more similar as women have achieved 
many masculine prerogatives and men have begun to share many 
traditions'* feminine responsibilities. As these roles converge 
and the experiences and values of the two sexes become more 
similar* cross-sex hostility becomes less appropriate* Rejec- 
tion of the values of the opposite sex loses much of its 
purpose when their values are very similar to one 1 a own. 
Similarly* ac the social statuses of the two sexes approach 
each other many boys seem to feel less need to defend a shaky 
claim to superiority during this period." 

* 

If this interpretation is correct we may expect to find 
continued changes in the direction of greater sharing of 
values and convergence of interest and activities — —in short* 
deepened friendships and respect between men and women 
throughout the nation. 



Changing Age Patterns 

* 

American marriages are taking place much earlier in the 
lives of both young men and young women. Because of the chang- 
ing age patterns in marriage more than half of the new fathers 
are under twenty— three and half of the new mothers are under 
twenty-one. Neugarten*® points out that this shift has a 
natural tendency to make fathers less authoritarian in their 
dealing with children than one or more generations ago. The 
changing pattern is also making grandparenthood a phenomenon 
of middle years rather than of later years. Today’s children 
cam come to know their grandparents when they are still 
vigorous and able te share activities* skiing* for example* 
thus making for increased rapport over the span of three 
generations* The pattern of the working grandmother could 
alee have a challenging effect on the younger generations. 
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Convergence of Stic Rolgi 



Both sale and female eex roles are Undergoing consider- 
able changes. Both masculine and feminine roles are becoming 
broader, less rigidly defined, less stereotyped, and more over- 
lapping with each other. Thus a new course in domestic arts 
for eighth graders in a public school in Jersey City reverses 
the roles with dramatic effect. Here boys learn to cook, sew, 
and become efficient househusbands , and girls learn how to 
handle woodworking and power tools, plumbing repairs, and 
•lectrical wiring. This course is described as so successful 
that the sexes can be switched in all eighth grade homemaking 
and shop courses in the Jersey City system. The same type 
•f course has been installed recently in St. Petersburg* s 
Junior high school, and in the high schools in Denver, courses 
in cooking for boys, metal and lathe work for girls, and 
child care and training for both boys and girls are offered. 



Sex-Role Preferences Among Adults 

To what extent are the sex-role preferences of children 
found in the adult culture? Asked the question: "Have you 

sometimes wished you were of the opposite sex?" Only 2 to 4$ 
of adult men recall consciously having such a desire as compared 
to 20 to 31$ of adult women in several studies. Another study 
found that 33$ of the women and 93$ of the men would choose 
to bo women and men respectively if. they could come to life 
again after death. Perhaps the most subtle question was the 
one asked of several hundred students at Ohio State University. 
The question was whether they would rather have a male or 
female child in their family if they could have only one child. 
Strikingly, 91$ of the men and 66$ of the women expressed a 
preference for a male child. 

Brown 1 * calls attention to a significant problem 
associated with these findings. What, he asks, is the psycho- 
logical effect on large numbers of women who openly admit to 
preference for being a male? Isn*t the result to undermine 
a woman* s respect for herself as a woman and to derogate the 
feminine role in general? 

lfaecoby*s^ studies of groups of fifth grade girls who 
wore especially good at arithmetic or spatial tasks revealed 
them to be somewhat more masculine and aggressive than other 
girls with similar total IQs, and rather withdrawn from social 
contact with their agemates. In contrast to the girls with 
high scores os verbal tasks who often asked their mothers for 
help, the girls who did better on numerical tasks or space 
tasks tended to work on their own. Uaccoby concludes that 
those girls wore characterized by greater independence and 
possessed traits wo think of as characteristically "masculine. M 
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Need we accept this dichotomy of traits? Could not a 
woman be active, dominant, independent and still be ’’feminine" 
sexually attractive and a good mother? Maccoby suggests that 
the girl who does succeed in maintaining the qualities of 
dominance and active striving that are associated with the 
liberated intelligence defies the conventions concerning 
appropriate behavior for her sex and pays a price for it: 
a price in anxiety. Does this anxiety account for the lack 
of productivity among those women who do make professional 
careers? 
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CHAPTER VI 



SEX DIFFERENCES* 



The obvious physical differences between the sexes and 
their varying roles in society have occasioned volumes of 
speculation about the resultant psychological significance. 
Women have not always been regarded as having sufficient 
brain power to cope with higher education. Now at last we 
have a law which bars discrimination in employment because 
of sex. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 makeB it an unlawful 
practice for an employer to refuse to hire or to discharge 
or otherwise discriminate against any individual with res- 
pect to employment because of race, color, religion, sex, 
or national origin. 

One of the most important provisions of the act is an 
exception, the exception that one could discriminate on the 
basia of sex, if sex was a "bona fide occupational qualifica- 
tion." With that qualification the Act opens a Pandora's 
box of myths and rationalizations to harden existing divisions 
of labor between the sexes and perpetuate inequalities of 
opportunity. Take the case of June Douglas,! a pretty 31-year 
old flier, who is a certified flight instructor and inspector. 
She can teach people to fly and her students can get Jobs 
as commercial airline pilots at good salaries. "But she 
can't," she says "because she is a woman." "It seems that 
thf only Jobs the airlines will give women today are those 
of being a stewardess or reservation clerk," she said in an 
interview with a newspaper reporter. "They feel that women 
are not qualified to enter the cockpit. The fact is that 
while the airlines will accept male co-pilots and flight 
engineers with 400 to 600 hours, women with 10,000 to 14,000 
hours of flying time are taboo." On what grounds can the 
airlines base any official restriction against women? "We 
^ill hire anyone who can meet our stringent qualifications 
for the Job," an American Airlines spokesman said. No 
woman has been hired as a pilot by American. There is no 
reason to suggest that a woman cannot he as good a pilot as 



*This chapter developed from material presented by Dr. Alberta S 
Gilinsky. * 



a man. Women are well represented on the non— s chedul ed 
lines, cargo lines, and charter services. 

"The question of proficiency is not the major factor," 
according to United Air Lines. "United hires all of its 
pilots on the basis that they can be trained and retained for 
a period of their working lives until they are sixty. One of 
the main problems in hiring females is the retention factor. 
Marriage and possible pregnancy preclude women from being 
considered as long-term employees." 

Pan American World Airways cites the problem of the 
long hours it must ask its pilots to work. On the long- 
distance routes a pilot may have to be on duty continuously 
for as long as sixteen hours at a stretch, making it desir- 
able to have male pilots, their spokesman said. (Can women 
work for sixteen hours at a stretch? Can men? Should they? 
What about the safety ef the passengers? j 

Another argument used by the airlines is that if an 
airplane had a male pilot and a female co-pilot, they would 
no longer be able to room together in distant cities as they 
do now. This, so goes the argument, would make it necessary 
to take two single rosins instead of one double, an unnecessary 
additional expense. (Why not have both pilot and co-pilot 
female? Ur hold that it is the man who fails to meet a "bona, 
fide qualification" for the job?; 

A bigger problem might be one of crew discipline and 
resentment on the part of male crew members at taking orders 
from a female captain. 

Long hours, sleeping arrangements, existing prejudices 

are these "bona fide qualifications" for the airlines' or 
any occupation's bar against women? 

The new law poses an important challenge to psychologists. 
What is the evidence for sex differences that are required for 
performance? What are the facts? Certainly an important 
fact is that women have shown that they are capable of piloting 
planes. In the Soviet Union women pilots are flying not only 
scheduled passenger planes, but are also used in combat 
aircraft, and one is a cosmonaut. During World War II, U.S. 
women were employed in ferrying military planes, such as the 
B-17 Flying Fortress from one location to another. 

Other occupations, particularly new ones caused by 
changing technology, will not have the backing of actual expe- 
rience. Whatever tha requirements specified by job analysis 
the challenge will be to psychology to answer whether or not 
women fail to qualify because of sex. 

What are the facts? 
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Sex Diffe r enceg in Ability 



Little controversy attaches to the question of physical 
differences between the sexes, but the argument from physical 
to psychological differences in traits and abilities requires 
examination. What do quantitative studies and objective 
tests reveal? 

Two considerations are essential: One is that whatever 

differences have been observed between test scores obtained 
b.' males and females have been small and represent average 
differences between groups; the over-lapping of the groups 
is considerable. Samuel Johnson's reply to the question of 
which is more intelligent, man or woman, is often quoted. 

He asked, "Which man? Which woman?" Women and men are 
various. There is a wide range of individual differences 
in each sex, such that whatever trait is being measured, 
many individual females will attain higher scores than many 
males and vice versa. The group average will not tell you 
what you want to know about individual cases. 

The second consideration is that whatever the trait in 
question, there is a strong probability that the observed sex 
difference can be accounted for on a sociological rather 
than a biological basis. A difference produced by social 
training in modifiable. It may be trained out, as it is 
trained in, and disappear. 

Several comprehensive reviews of the research evidence 
on sex differences are available, although there has been no 
recent general review. Anastas! (1958) and Terman & Tyler 
(1954)2 are both recommended. Briefly summarized, the studies 
show that in school achievement girls get higher grades, make 
better records, are more frequently accelerated than boys of 
the same age. On standardized achievement tests girls excel 
in such specific sub-tests as Knglish, spelling, writing and 
art; boys are better than girls in arithmetic, history, 
geography and science. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that all differences in school achievement are very small 
compared with the total range of achievement in the school 
popu 1 ati on . 

What a'joui general intelligence? Tests like the 
Stanf ord-Dine t and the Wee hs 1 er-Bel 1 evu e (WJSC) were designed 
to measure the natural intellectual capacity' of a child. 
Actually*, they reflect differences in education and motiva- 
tion to an unknown degree. The father of mental measurement, 
Alfred Binet, was asked by the French Minister of Instruction 
to devise a method of identifying mentally retarded school 
children. For this purpose he composed a series of short 
questions and little problems: memory for digits, vocabulary 

naming similarities and differences, copying figures, and so 



To arrange the teste in a scale of difficulty, he tried 
then out on many children of different ages and determined 
the age placement of a particular test by seeing at what age 
most children would pass it or fail it. The resulting 
scales (there have been several revisions J form a series of 
tests of increasing difficulty. 

A child’s mental age (UA) is determined by adding up 
the months of age credited for passing each sub-test. The 
IQ is simply the ratio obtained by dividing the mental age 
by the child’s actual or chronological age. The ?ormu?a 
is: IQ ■ MA/CA x 100 and the resulting distribution forms 

a bell-shaped curve with the average at 100, a built-in 
phenomenon, because that is the way the test is constructed. 

The IQ scores are not quantitative measures of intelligence; 
they simply show how the performance of an individual compares 
to a group and provide a standardized situation for sampling 
performance. The resulting scores have proved extremely use- 
ful for comparing children with a common cultural and 
educational background. 

Binet's hope of providing a test of native intelligence 
from distorting features of .prior education and opportunity 
has not been realised. The tests do not permit comparisons 
between groups of different ethnic race differences or national 
differences or differences between northern and southern whites 
in this country. Neither do the IQ tests Allow a determination 
of sex differences in general intelligence. 

Terman and Tyler conclude that if there is a difference 
in intelligence, it cannot be detected by our present tests 
"since some types of problems favor males, othexw favor females, 
and there is no satisfactory way to decide which are more 
valid indicators of general mental ability.” Males do better 
on tests of mathematical reasoning and spatial relationships. 
Females excel on verbal problems and all tests involving 
language . 

A number of studies show that girls are clearly ahead 
in language development in the age at which they begin to 
talk, in the size of vocabulary, in sentence structure, etc. 
Stuttering and other speech disorders are more frequent among 
boys than among girls. Girls show a greater sensitivity to 
colors, better color naming and less incidence of color blind- 
ness. Men are superior in motor and mechanical tanks. In 
brief, men excel in tests of spatial, numerical, and mechanical 
ability; women excel in tests of linguistic ability. 

Do these differences in ability reflect native differences 
in biological capacity? Except for color blindness, the 
differences between members of the same sex are so much larger 
than the differences between groups in any one of these special 
abilities that the possibility that they are rooted in sex- 
linked genetic endowment seems very remote. 
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What about the claim, sometimes heard, that men are 
more variable than women and thus tend to occupy more places 
at both extreme ends of the range? This hypothesis of 
greater male dispersion has also failed t o stand the test 
of research. 1 he most conclusive evidence comes from a 
large-scale Scotch study where sampling factors were absolutely 
controlled. The standard deviation of the boys was 15.8; 
of the girls, J5.il. 
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CHAPTER VII 

- ; IM- 
PERSONALITY and its development 



The Humanist vs. the Psychological View 

For many centuries it was the humanists the philos- 
ophers? novelists? poess ? essayists rather than the 

scientists who endlessly speculated and analyzed human 
nature and man's purpose in the world. Man*s nature and his 
meaning gradually changed through the centuries as his skills 
developed and as the societies he huilt began to exercise 
their forces on him. Recorded history taught him more and 
more about himself? and yet what he learned was often mis- 
leading, because- the recorders themselves made t. T iir owa 
selections and much that was most significant was neglected 
and lost . 

Then, too, some of the arm chair philosophies proved 
to be esoteric and empty, and some carried man far awa> from 
the more useful realities of everyday living. They were 
M dated' ! with the concepts and preoccupations peculiar to each 
century. They were limited by the imprecise vocabulary and 
unverified by empirical method or scientific discipline. 

Un the other hand, psychology, from its beginning in 
the late nineteenth century through its h~ydey in the early 
twentieth century and its maturity after the mid— century 
mark, slowly and laboriously built up its experimental data, 
developed a precise vocabulary and made substantial discoveries 
about man's nature and development. While counselors do not 
need the more profound understanding al the personality theory 
and the successive stages of personal development, they do 
need a grasp of the organization of the self and the behavior 
process by which it reaches maturity. Learning theory to 
the research scholar is still complex and controversial, and 
social interaction remains frustrating to the experimenter 
searching for adequate designs and controls. Nevertheless, 
there is much agreement on the general principles ar»d guide 
lines needed by the teacher and counselor, and modern 
psychology can provide a foundation which is much more 
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reliable and neefnl than the moro traditional concepte of 
history and literature. 

How etrange it is then* in these decades of realism 
and science, that man's study of hinself should still be eo 
largely romantic, literary, reverential, contemplative. 

Should the whole reala of the huaanities, the study of aan 
hiaself, turn resolutely inward with the poete and backward 
to past history for its inforaation and understanding? 

Should literature, history, legend, the stage provide our 
only heroes and aodels? Can we know ourselves beet, or 
■hall we know ourselves only, through knowing Faust , H The 
Wife of Bath, ” Ivanhoe, Anna Karenina ? Or Alexander, 
ilichaelangelo, Bacon, Lincoln? 

Thousands of students every year can recite the 
"Seven Ages of Man," according to Shakespeare, ae H Each man 
in hie turn ploys many parts.” But how few know the etepe 
actually travelled from infancy to manhood and th.e precise 
traits he must learn in each stage of hie psychological 
development. 

llan as the psychologist has discovered him is a far 
more- believable and understandable creature than fiction or 
history can make him. To the scientist, who eeeke only truth 
and order and pursues mystery with all the tools, and talents., 
he can muster , man does not need the cosmetics of ; verse and 
fiction to give him beauty, dignity, stature. Man's variety 
is infinite but the scientist finds in it order, design. 

Man is complex but there are discernible and useful patterns 
to be traced through his complexity.. Man grows and man changes, 
but always with direction, and there can be health in his 
growth and purpose in his change. 



Personality: A Five— fold Concept 



Man, as he should be presented in terms appropriate to 
his worth and his century, is a unified and constantly growing 
personality in which the psychologist recognises five inter- 
locking aspects: (1) his physical traits, (2) his temperament, 

(3; his abilities and talents, (4; his interests, and (5) 
(hardest to define) his character, values and purposes. It 
is hardly fair to designate any one of the five ae basic, for 
all of them are only different ways of looking at the whole, 
but (1) the physical traits are the most concrete, and they 
are the structure in which all the others inhare,' the outward 
and visible sign of the inward and spiritual qualities, what- 
ever these may be. The physical traits give that seemingly 
infinite variety of detail which makes each of the millions 
of individuals easily identifiable — height, weight, skin 
and eye color, facial contours, turned-up noses, strong backs, 
long legs, bald heads, bad teeth, hypertension, allergies. 

How different will be the total personality of the short, fat, 
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f reckle— f aced spinster with the limp, nous e- colored hair in 
contrast to the tally blue-eyed, golden haired siren with her 
toothsome smile and flirtatious air. A splendid physique, 
glowing health and good metabolism create one kind of self, 
but nearsightedness, undersize, flat feet and bad complexion 
create something quite different. It is inevitable that the 

4 genes and chromosomes whi^h determine our physical traits 

through a long line of fixed inherited patterns have also 
dictated many of our personality characteristics. 

4 But thanxs to modern science these physical traits 

though rigidly determined can be modified, corrected, even 
eliminated. Figure control is much more than an advertising 
slogan. One can have any girth or weight he chooses, or 
any hair color, or any sequence or combination of hair color. 
Good looks are principally a matter of posture and grooming, 
which explains why any group of mothers are so much handsomer 
and attractive than any matched group of their teen-age 
daughters. If you are nearsighted and your nose turns up, 
it takes little more than some glamorous glasses, a new hair 
cut, some tricks of posture and carriage to make you not plain 
but piquant. Teeth can be straightened, and sinus trouble 
disappears in Arizona. 

In addition to those modifiable physical traits in our 
personalities, another trait, (2j temperament , is much more 

* under the control of the genes than we nave been wont to 

think. Are you generally cheerful and happy, popular and 
sought after for your laughter and gayety? Don’t count it 
as a virtue! It is just your inherited adrenal or thyroid 
glands keeping up your basal metabolism and thereby your high 
spirits. Or are you gloomy and depressed, inclined to the 
dim view of life, or perhaps morose, apathetic, even when 
prospects are good and opportunities abundant? Or are you 
restless, fretful, jittery and snappy so that your friends and 
even you too find yourself full of surprises and disappoint- 
ments? All of these temperamental traits are tied to the 
glandular system, the ductless glands, adrenal, thymus, 
thyroid, pituitary, that pour their hormones directly into 
the blood stream, make our knees shake -and our voices quiver 
at the very moment we want to seem calm, poised and sophis- 
ticated. Most of us have experienced the fluctuation of these 
emotions, both mild and strenuous, and have even sensed the 
cycles of high spirits followed by calm, or the recurrent 
depressions that we eventually are able to shake off. One 
of the real pleasures in life is the gradual understanding 
and management of the feelings and emotions. We use them 
for periods of high enjoyment and ecstasy, for the ultimate 
pleasure in our friends,, our accomplishments, the concerts, 
plays, entertainment that we enjoy. We learn to save our 
fits of gloom and depression for the sorrows and disappoint- 
ments that come to us all. Control can be learned, and 
pills for bad tempers are available , but this is not as 
easy to manage as nearsightedness or indigestion. There is 
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more than a trick to that admirably controlled fire which 
marks the nature personality so much envied by youth. 

In contrast to the teuperauent and the physical 
traits laid down through long generations in the genes and 
chronosoues , two other personality traits, (3J our interests 
and (4; our character, are very largely a natter of environ- 
uent. What do we do with our spare tine: Sports? Music? 

Connunity service? Travel? What do we read first in the 
newspaper: Foreign news? Stock market report? Baseball? 

Fashions? Conics? What we like to do and where we spend our 
tine depends largely on our surroundings. Did your parents 
buy you a cello or a saxaphone, send you off for music lessons 
and take you to all the concerts? Ur did they put up a 
basketball hoop in the side yard, or furnish bats and balls 
and catchers 1 mits for the neighborhood gang? Did you help 
nother plant the bulbs and prune the perennial border? Or 
did she take you along while she rang doorbells for the 
League of Women Voters? Or teach you shopping and neal 
planning to ease her own work of teaching or typing or selling? 

Whatever you did on your Saturdays and Sundays and summer 
holidays nolded this third trait, your interests, created 
your hobbies , and sparked your future vocations , Every 
individual inherits not only his physical traits and tenper- 
anent , but he also inherits a couple of parents, a hone, a 
family, a geographical area, a way of doing things and looking 
at life. Whether he says "You-all" or ’'New Joisey" or "You 
ain't," whether he finds enjoyment in history or histology, 
in bird watching or swimning depends on the hone life of his 
fanily and the connunity they live in. 

Even more than our interests, our fourth trait, character, 
is a natter of environmental influences and contacts. Parents , 
church, school playmates, peer groups, and later the nass media 
of newspapers, television, movies, and magazines all exert 
their pressures upon the developing personality, but of all 
these, the parents are of first and greatest importance. Our 
ideas and convictions, the causes we wij.1 work for, the creeds 
we believe in, our very doubts and fears determine the behavior 
we display when the occasion calls it out, when the crisis, 
big or little, challenges us. Character has a strange defini- 
tion for the psychologist, for he finds it derived from the 
interplay of man with man. It is the inner man as other 
human beings experience his values and judge his behavior. 

Thus where St. James argued that our faith is manifest in our 
works, the psychologist declares: "We become what we do." 

Uur enthusiasms infect our own selves even more than others; 
if what we do every day is routine, of little interest, 
unexciting, we become drab, uninteresting personalities and 
our friends value or devalue us accordingly. 

Finally, we come to the fifth and most important aspect 
of man's personality: his intellect , talents, abilities, 

skills. This has been the most meticulously explored of all 
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psychological traits; intelligence has been tested, quantified, 
factored and argued as ardently by the amateurs as by the 
researchers. The capacity for intellectual work is inherited, 
this we can be sure of, and it will be either encouraged ©r 
stifled by parents and environment, this we are equally sure 
of. Opportunity and circumstance are involved in it, but so 
are character, interests, physical traits and temperament. 

Many a high IQ simply doesn’t have the metabolism for scholarly 
production. Interests may either divert or enhance intellec- 
tual effort* talent may be developed, exploited or even 
destroyed by character. Undernourishment and lack of sleep 
in either the slum child or the college student may cheat the 
intellectual capacity of its full realization. 

In the development of talent the interlocking of 
personality traits is very apparent. The opera star must have 
a physical combination of vocal chords, mouth cavity, nasal 
structure, and lung capacity, as well as muscular control, but 
he must also have emotional sensitivity, perseverance of 
character, and intellectual drive. A deficiency in any one 
area will prevent his eventual success. Small wonder that so 
few of them reach the top of this profession. 

The scientist, the poet, the manager, the statesman 
likewise involve every phase of personality; sometimes one, 
sometimes another of the individual traits is undeveloped, 
weak, or insipient. It may be present, but not always in 
usable or profitable form. Some of us are reconciled to our 
physical or temperamental limitations. Our throats and lungs 
will never allow us to be opera singers; our skeletons and 
muscles can’t make us football stars; our admirably equable 
temperaments are not a good basis for the stage; our character, 
our values do not permit us to be a crusader for civil rights, 
or, on the other side of the ledger, cannot allow us to run 
a gambling joint in Las Vegas or serve as a fence for jewel 
thieves in New York, both, we are told, very interesting and 
lucrative vocations. 

It is this fifth aspect of personality which eventually 
controls and governs all the other aspects. The drive, the 
motivation, and the capacity are always present. Temperament 
gives color and spirit; character is the judge, the evaluator, 
but intellect coordinates, determines the direction, the 
extent to which the total personality can develop. Only the 
intellect, that gray matter in the cerebral cortex, can 
learn. Other aspects of personality can be modified, but 
Tt IT the intellect that chooses and blends and opens the 
way for them. 

Learning is hard work, the hardest work required of 
the human being. Learning is drudgery, frustration, struggle, 
effort, fatigue. When there is none of these, there is no 
learning; When you like the course and all goes well, you 
may be acquiring useful information, but you are not really 
learning. When you are puzzled, struggling^ doubting, and 



finally achieving a new and perhaps still more uncomfortable 
perspective, then your in.tel 1 eptual powers become nimble, 
creative and critical. Wrestling with new concepts and 
achieving new per spectiv** finally becomes a way of life, 
a comfortable and rewarding discipline. The intellect is 
the master, professional competence is achieved, a signi- 
ficant and useful leader has been added to our society. 

Our schools and colleges produce few leaders, few men 
and women who have the physical capacity, temperament, 
interests, character, and most of all that energizing, 
controlling, motivating characteristic of intellect to insure 
the full development of the human being at his best. The 
top five or ten or twenty percent of intellectual leaders 
that our educational systems produce are society’s most 
precious possession. The pursuit of excellence, especially 
intellectual excellence, is our highest excitement and 
pleasure. Scientists, artists, musicians, poets, dramatists, 
engineers, designers, these are the crowning glory of our 
civilization. They are few, and we will cherish them 
ac c ordingly . 

All the world over, these five personality traits define 
the human being, man or woman. Everywhere he is humanly, 
psychologically the same, and this is the real meaning of the 
brotherhood of man. Each man, each woman has his physical 
traits which science can correct and improve, but only 
provided modern science can reach him. Each has his emotional 
life, his temperament which he often learns at least to 
control but seldom really to enjoy. Interests and values 
may make him either contented or rebellious as he inherits 
them from his family and his community. His intellect can 
learn, can energize and integrate the whole personality, but 
only if the opportunity to learn is available and if it is 
used. Each man and each woman in our society has the same 
thrust for independence, for participation in the life, the 
goods, the work of the world. Each woman and each man, too, 
has the same dependence on the love and support of others. 

Each can learn, can learn that most difficult of all learning: 
to understand himself and others. 



Self —Actual iz ati on : The Ultimate Goal 



Today’s environment with its rapid changes, its riches 
of material wealth and opportunity, and its ready communica- 
tion, creates widespread restlessness. All those who have 
less than others are well aware of their handicap and their 
lack of opportunity. They reach out for health, education, 
personal respect, and human dignity. How could it be other- 
wise, human nature being what it is? Women in our society 
can enjoy the same comfort and luxuries that men enjoy. 

Many of them have even more of these than their husbands j 
many do not, but they are willing to earn them. At this 
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moment in our history, women need help in achieving for them- 
selves the free access to the opportunities they need, and 
older women especially need such help. Special counseling 
groups or clinics are one way to help them. The first step 
in helping them is the hardest, and we have taken it when we 
view modern woman in the modern manner: a five-fold personal- 

ity growing as human nature dictates, not backward romanti- 
cally and nostalgically through twenty centuries of history, 
but forward to new activities realistically conceived, and 
outward to embrace the wider and richer human possibilities 
offered in our society today. 

Such an oversimplified five— fold categorization of the 
aspects of personality overlooks some significant inter- 
relations and omits some useful principles and theories. 

What is it that pushes the human personality to action, to 
any form of behavior? The motives or drives toward activity 
have been classified in many ways: The physiological drives 

such as hunger, thirst, air hunger, fatigue, sex, and the 
social motives, for security, dominance, prestige, for group 
identification, etc. One fact especially stands out, as the 
child begins to become aware of himself as an individual: He 

constantly seeks to enlarge the importance of tbi individual 
self. This self - enhancement , because it is so si ong and so 
pervasive, is sometimes viewed as the only social motive 
which encompasses all others. Every human being seeks to 
maximize enjoyment and reduce anxiety. ’’Self-actualization" 
is a favored term for describing this motivation, and it is 
a useful concept for explaining the restlessness of the 
mature woman which pushes her into venturing outside the 
home to seek new experiences. Each person has many poten- 
tialities and could be successful in dozens of roles; trying 
to actualize all of them cou 1 * lead only to frustration 
and tension. Rather, as we . ©■# toward maturity, the rewards 
and punishments we encounter have allowed us to develop 
certain skills and to cherish a certain few ideals or day- 
dreams of what we might become. Self-actualization is 
gradually narrowed down to a more realistic and obtainable 
goal, and its motivation grows stronger as the tfoman grows 
older and the time for accomplishment grows shorter. 

This elimination of some goals and enhancement of 
others is made possible because modern social life develops 
a kind of hierarchy of goal values and realizations. Maslow 
shows that as the impulses at the basic levels are gratified, 
the higher motives can take over and dominate behavior. The 
hierarchy described by Maslow includes five levels, the first 
purely physiological, such as hunger, thirst, sex, fatigue. 

A second level, safety, includes protection against violence, 
against economic hazards, and capricious environmental factors. 
Love, the need for affection, for belonging to a group, for 
a friendly environment, and esteem, the need for achievement 
and recognition by others, constitute the third and fourth 
levels, and self-actualization represents t,he topmost, the 
highest level of all. It is the need to use our abilities 
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constructively, to engage in the activities which develop us 
as unique, interesting and growing personalities. 

Maslow points out that as the first level goals are 
reached and satisfying them becomes routine, the higher level 
motives take over the attention and conscious effort. No 
longer preoccupied with physical needs and general security, 
the self-actualization becomes the more imperative, and 
especially so for women in our present society. Freud’s 
view of personality and his theory of the self also helps 
to explain the final dominance of some motives over others 
in the human adult. He made use of the terms id, ego and 
superego as three aspects or components of the self. The 
oldest, earliest physiological and security drives, e^. g. , 
for food, or sex, for attention, approval, constitute the 
id; their satisfaction brings our basic pleasure and reduces 
physiological tension. 

As we learn to control these basic drives in socially 
acceptable ways, as we set up satisfactory interaction with 
the environment and relax our tensions in routine ways, the 
memories and habits and skills are amalgamated into Freud's 
eoncept of the ego, or what we call the self. But Freud 
also postulated a superego, more commonly called conscience, 
the awareness of right and wrong. He makes much use of the 
constant struggle of this superego or conscience with the 
selfishness of the ego and the primitiveness of the id, and 
these explanations, much modified by later scholars, are still 
found useful today in certain schools of psychotherapy and 
will have value for the counselor of adults. 



The Problem of Mental Health 



How do we define mental health or ill health? How is 
mental ill health related to group morale or family morale? 
Are there especial mental health hazards for the older woman? 

All human behavior can be aligned on a gradual 
continuum from the normal and healthy to the abnormal and 
unhealthy, and the abnormal represents only a quantitative 
not a qualitative exaggeration of the normal; the difference 
is always one of degree. This is true of all human traits, 
masculinity and femininity, intelligence, self-confidence, 
pride, dominance, extraversion, honesty, fantasy, repressions, 
etc. There is a very wide range of human behavior within 
what we call the "normal." Exaggerations make people inter- 
esting and make fiction and drama possible, Macbeth , Madame 
Defarge, Mr. Micawber, Don Quixote , Jane Eyre . All of us 
have lived through crises and endured circumstances which 
might easily overwhelm us, yet adjustment is the rule not the 
exception. Likewise, all of us have been exposed to physical 
infections of various kinds, perhaps even pneumonia or polio. 
Some of us "take" the disease, more of us resist, and so it 
is with mental illness. 
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The causes of mental illness are multiple, but for the 
sake of simplicity may be classified in two categories, like 
the causes of most physical infections: (1^ the predisposing, 

(2; the exciting. The "exciting" virus of the common cold or 

of mild influenza runs through a neighborhood periodically 

and no ope can escape contact. Those who become ill, however, 

are those who are "predisposed" through other causes, loss of 1 

sleep, or overwork, sensitive nose membranes, undue fatique, 

or even unpleasant or difficult family or business affairs, 

which sapped the vitality. 

In mental illness, the exciting and predisposing causes 
are so interwoven that it is sometimes hard to toll one from 
the other. The predisposing causes may be inherited traits, 
glandular malfunctioning, alcoholism, poor physical condition, 
or a morbid emotional development. One or more of these or 
other conditions is already inherent in the person, predisposing 
him or making him susceptible to mental illness when an 
"exciting" cause comes along. Exciting causes may be over- 
work, emotional strain, a death in the family, an accumulation 
of bad luck, an unfortunate marriage, or an experience of 
real shock. 

Attacks of mental illness, again like physical illness, 
may be temporary and may be completely healed within a very 
short period of special treatment. Attacks may reappear 
again, like sinus trouble, when the environment is again 
Unfavorable. As long as the sinus patient stays in the 
Southwest, he may feel entirely well; as long as the diabetic 
takes his insulin, he enjoys good health. Shall we classify 
them as sick or ill? Similarly, some persons are mentally 
well unless the strain of military service, of divorce, or 
lack of Job, goes beyond the tolerance point. Then they 
need professional expert help to bring them back to health. 

The cure may be as procurable as insulin but the patient 

cannot find it nor administer it himself not by seeking 

kindly advice, not by simple counseling nor by the power of 
positive thinking nor by "a good long rest." 

Behavior Theory for Personal Growth 

The behavior patterns underlying adjustment or mal- 
adjustment are similar, and careful observation of self and 
others can spot the typical sequence from the initial drive 
or motive and the usual resistances which thwart it to the | 

trial responses and thr final resolution which satisfies it. i 

Behavior is initiated oy many varieties of motivations by 

simple physical needs such as hunger or fatigue, by simple 
feelings or complex emotional states, anger, jealousy, pride, 
patriotism. The initial drive may be a momentary impulse or 
it may represent a long term desire, such as a strong pro- 
fessional ambition, or a slow growing restlessness or general j 

dissatisfaction with family life. Whatever the motivation 
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or thrust for action, life always provides some obstacles 
which interrupt the flow of action and which demand elimina- 
tion, circumvention, or perhaps capitulation. 

Attacks on these resistances may he, and for most 
people usually are, healthy and direct, that is, active, open, 
determined, ingenious, imaginative, continuous, feasible. 

They may be either strengthened or disrupted by emotion, 
or perhaps relieved by emotional outbursts. But the approach 
to the obstacles may also be unhealthy and indirect, a too 
ready withdrawal or submissiveness, a debilitating stubbornness, 
unacknowledged repressions or secretiveness, even hysteria, 
anxieties, phobias, compulsions. 

Whatever the action in meeting the obstacle, the effect 
is reflected back upon the original motivation; this is what 
psychologists call "feedback." There may be pleasure and 
satisfaction, or displeasure and dissatisfaction; there may 
be anger, frustration, depression or joy, and surprise, or 
there may be little or no emotion. In a mentally healthy 
person the feedback has a positive effect and the individual 
learns in the process. He may see, for example, that his 
temper tantrum (as his approach to an obstacle) relieved 
his feelings but did not obviate the difficulty (and may 
even have aggravated it). He may discover that he can sub- 
stitute another goal just as pleasurable, or that he can find 
another way to achieve the same end, or perhaps that he must 
make more elaborate plans to meet a goal more complex than he 
thought it to be. 

The feedback is unhealthy when the result is the feeling 
not the fact of inadequacy, when it represents a denial of 
reality, a retreat from action, a failure to learn, or a 
shrinking rather than an expanding of the opportunities and 
patterns of action. The key to the differences among individ- 
uals in dealing with their obstacles lies in the number and 
severity of these obstacles and the timing of their occurrences. 
If the individual is thwarted continually at an immature age 
when he cannot deal with his difficulties directly and cannot 
integrate them into a normal process of growth, the cost to 
his personality may be permanent, just as physical ailments, 
such as rheumatic fever or rickets will leave their permanent 
effects • 

Drives impel activity, but they do not determine it; 
behavior is always amenable to social direction. What are the 
characteristic drives which may normally be expected in the 
mature unemployed woman in our society? What are the typical 
resistances or obstacles which thwart these drives? What are 
the developmental tasks for the middle-aged married woman, and 
does the affluent, materialistic, status oriented, industrial 
democracy in which she lives offer her the opportunity to 
carry them through and continue her self-actualization? Unfor- 
tunately, we know a great deal about the first two decades of 
life and we are currently making rapid progress on the last 
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two decades at the end of life, but we have made scarcely a 
beginning in our psychological study of the middle decades, 
the thirties, forties, and fifties. The counseling of the 
mature woman is indeed a pioneer project. 
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EDUCATION 



CHAPTER I 



EDUCATING WOMEN AND MEN: SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 



The educational needs of women will differ for each 
socio-economic level, each special talent, each level of 
intelligence, and even perhaps for various geographical 
areas. Their needs will also vary, as men's education will 
not, with each decade of life, and it is this variation which 
is the cause of some of our greatest problems in educating 
women. How is it possible to convince the student at eighteen 
that she should educate herself for her life at forty and 
fifty when she is convinced that any woman is quite simply 
finished at thirty? 

Ignoring these special variations, however, educators 
have generally agreed on some five goals for good education. 
They are: (1J practical competence for earning and self- 

support; (2j general knowledge of the world we live in; 

( 3 ) intellectual skills such as reasoning, imagining, creating; 
{4 ) awareness and understanding of self; and, (5J personal 
integrity. These are the five goals we envisage for each 
student. How are they different for men and for women? 

The first goal of education is td give the student some 
realistic competence for earning a living, for economic self- 
support, and also for contributing to our economic welfare. 

This is placed first for several reasons. First, our society 
is highly industrialized and, therefore, the exchanging of 
work and skills for material needs is basic for most of us. 
Vocational education is also the one thing that students 
and parents want more than any other. Although educators 
should not be moved from their own well chosen goals merely 
to give the public what it wants, the data show quite 
clearly that the parents and students are right. Some recent 
figures from national reports show the following: 

In 1000, 4 % of college age went to college, 
in 1030, 12J&; in 1060, 36$; and the propor- 
tions are still growing. 
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Today : one in ten who did not finish 

eighth grade is nnenployed hut unemploy- 
ment among college graduates is negligible. 

Between 1952 - 1962 : jobs for ninth 

grade graduates went down by 25J6; those 
requiring 1, 2 or 3 years of post'high 
school went up 40Jt, jobs requiring 
bachelor's or higher degree up 54^. 

Therefore, if we don't educate people, 
we will have to earn their living for them, 
carry them on our backs, earn for two. 

A second reason for the primacy of this earning power is that 
the able should be educated to use their talents creatively 
in research, in new products, in such luxuries as literature, 
music, ap.orts, and transportation as well as raw materials 
and household goods, all of them for export and credit and 
world exchange* At the same time the ordinary man must be 
able not only to earn enough to support himself and family, 
but also to pay the taxes, sometimes a third of his income, 
which support the giant superstructure of civilization, 
welfare, health, travel, education, art. He no longer pays 
for thane benefits individually, but his earnings are even 
more necessary en masse. The creation of new goods, materials, 
and ideas by the more able and the support of this creative 
function financially by the less able are complementary 
asipects of the total interchange among peoples and nations 
which constitutes the forward movement of our civilization. 
Education must insure this kind of competence. 

The second goal of education is knowledge of the world 
around us, of the total world in which we live.. This total 
world already means to you Rhodesia and Mississipi, Moscow, 
and Calcutta, Haiti or Nepal. But we must think not so much 
of this vast geography but of other world complexities, its 
many levels of development, and the many aspects of everyday 
human life. There are very different woflds of science, 
history, government, labor, commerce, industry, the arts. 

There are very different ways of studying, organizing, 
interpreting them, and very different kinds of people living 
in them. Knowledge of the world must include the relations 
of people and societies, the inadequacies, controversies, 
challenges and unanswered questions. Knowledge of facts 
must include the expectancy that facts will change and the 
techniques for discarding, evaluating, and adjusting to all 
kinds of changing. This knowledge of process, this method 
of dealing with current and future facts in an orderly, 
reasonable manner, and with both zest and tolerance, is the 
big job which education sets for the high school and college 

student how to nold fast to the good in the old while 

accommodating to the best in the new. 
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The third goal of the educator has been a long time 
favorite, a kind of catchall for everything that parents 
and teachers want the younger generation to do. He must 
] earn to "think.” Actually, they want him to acquire 
intellectual facility in perceiving, interpreting, judging, 
expressing and communicating ideas, in other words, 
language skills. Reading, writing, speaking are the keys 
to this kind of learning. Words and language, the use of 
words to symbolize what we call an idea, something not 
immediately present to the senses, constitute that one 
insurmountable barrier which differentiates animals from 
man. Vocabulary and language facility, partly inherited, 
partly opportunity and motivation, still differentiate 
between the best and least educated, in both youth and 
adulthood . 

The fourth goal of education is to develop within each 
student an awareness of self and personal identity. This 

sounds very easy of course, you know who you are, but do 

you know why, what for? Do you know what you have been, and 
where you are going? Can you envisage the end of life as 
well as remember its beginnings? 

This goal was so much easier in an earlier century 
when such questions were answered in terms .of the Christian 
religion, but today, how many parents or teachers have any 
such deep religious convictions and zeal to pass on to 
their students about their purpose in life? Somehow the 
youth must learn to see himself as an individual with a past 
and a continuing history, in a society which also has a 
history, a present, and a future in which he, as an individ- 
ual in his own right, has a part to play. Himself and his 
particular society have twin destinies. Each needs the other 
to realize the opportunities offered to them. What poetry, 
what emotions, what vision will be required to lend to these 
twin destinies the fervor and high purpose that the educator 
covets for youth? How to give our present generations a 
mission, a place, and a cause in life is the most critical 
question our adults have to face today. 

The fifth goal in education is to foster honesty, 
personal integrity, sensitivity to problems of morality, and 
of course independence in intellectual endeavor. The teacher 
wants the student to be curious, to want to learn, to 
experience the pleasure of mastering new knowledge and using 
it to develop himself. But how great is our failure! 

Cheating in high school and college is widespread and tolera- 
ted. Independent study seems to be a luxury reserved for 
only a few of the most able. Zeal for learning is not 
acceptable to the youth culture. 

These qualities of personal honesty and independence 
are difficult partly because we do not use good methods for 
teaching them. Neither professor nor student understands 
that these qualities of mental life are slow, continuous, 



and irregular in development. Moral sensitivity has many 
phases, must not be pushed too rapidly. Honesty encompasses 
many degrees and many widely different areas requiring careful 
thought and alertness. As the scholar achieves independence 
in one field of endeavor, the more dependence will be required 
in several others. He will be self-confident in one* humble 
in another; he will be sure of himself but open-minded and 
toJerant. The rights and feelings of others and the need 
for cooperation and interdependence play a large part in 
individual and group integrity. 

Practical competence, general knowledge of our world, 

intellectual skills, self-awareness, and personal integrity 

these are the five goals we envisage for each individual 
student. How are they different for men and for women? 

Ideally, in principle they are not different; realistically, 
when they are translated into everyday practices and adapted 
to the needs of students in large groups, our five objectives 
are modified. They are different for the gifted students 
and the less able, for the strongly motivated, who will under- 
go long periods of preparation such as lawyers, and physicians, 
and those constitutionally or otherwise suited for quick 
absorption into the labor force such as craftsmen, or clerical 
workers. They will be different for those who must be educated 
formally, je.g. , the engineers, and those who can learn their 
lifework partially from experience on the job, as business, 
journal ism. 



Sex Differences in Education 



It is in the first item, education for work competence, 
and the second, knowledge of the world around us, that the 
major differences in the education for men and women occur. 

So long as there are different work roles for men and for 
women, there should be different education for them. To the 
extent that the world presents a different outlook, different 
problems, different pressures to men and to women, each 
should be taught to meet these special problems and pressures. 

For the present and at least for the next fifty years, 
most women will devote more time to homemaking and child- 
rearing than men. This is work of the greatest significance 
for the individual mothers involved, for it is the good 
family life which maintains many of the best values in our 
society. Household management, goods and services produced 
in the home are also important in the gross national 
product and have always been counted in the estimates of 
our national wealth. 

Nevertheless, the times have been changing or, as the 
economists would say, "housewifery has been largely indus- 
trialized," and homemaking could be a much greater force 
for better living for that Great Society if both women and 
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men were better educated in new ways to manage and enjoy home 
life. Even today’s young husband shows a measure of expertise 
in home management that would astonish his own father* and 
much more could be expected and accomplished. 

Women’s education has never dealt very seriously with 
homemaking. Why is this* and is there any hope that in the 
next fiftv years all vouth education, men and women, espe- 
cially in the pre-college years, might be well trained for 
family living? To answer this question we must first seek 
the reasons for its neglect: 

1. Domesticity for too many centuries has been handed 
down within the home, and it lacks respectability as an 
academic discipline. There were no schools in the Greek 
tradition; no wandering female scholars in the middle ages 

to travel, lecture, experiment, debate; no need for a college 
of home economics to be established in the colonies for the 
good of the people; no theoretical controversies; no "Great 
Books." Homemaking lacks the prestige of a great tradition 
no matter how rich its content and important its work. 

2. Educators argue that homemaking is too readily 
learned within the family to warrant formal teaching of it 
in the schools. Especially the more able students find it 
easy to pick up the necessary information just as they acquire 
good vocabularies, good writing and speaking habits, by a 
kind of cultural osmosis. 

3. There are too many informal avenues through which 

information is offered to women more attractively, more 
inescapably than the schools could arrange: woman’s pages 

of the newspapers, women’s magazines, all the advertising 
media, radio and television, to say nothing of the bridge 
tables, the county fair, and women’s clubs of all kinds. 

4. The women leaders, except for the specialists, have 
spurned and sometimes actively fought the formal study of 
homemaking. The best private schools and the women’s colleges 
have consciously ignored or actively opposed its teaching, 

and women leaders in other disciplines are too busy with 
projects of their own. 

In spite of all this, education for ho me making, child 
care, and family living should be a part of the planning for 
all youth education, both today and in the future. At its 
best" it would enlist the help of sociologist*, psychologists, 
economists, architects, urban planners, and health officers, 
as well as home economists, and should involve as much 
research as curriculum planning. We need research on the 
patterns of woman’s family life so that we can predict for 
her how many years she will need this particular work 
competence, and how the needs will change through several 
decaies. Now that packaged goods are a part of our culture, 
the voman needs to be taught much more about marketing, 



including how much of her money goes for the foody its 
processing, transportation, advertising, and profit. She 
needs a thorough knowledge of real estate, buying, selling 
and maintenance, and of the building and contracting trades. 
Many of the problems of adult women workers would be obviated 
by adequate education in this area. 

The even more significant function of child-rearing has 
probabty received less attention than household management as 
an essential factor in women's work competence. There seems 
to be no bridge between the good advice columns in the popular 
press and the high level college courses and research mono- 
graphs of the psychologists. 

There is much that research still cannot tell us about 
our children and their development, but there is still a great 
gap between what is taught to girls and what the research 
scholar knows about the subject. Even as they pursued such 
courses about infants and children, young girls and young 
men would gain much insight about their own identity and 
self-growth. Our problems of juvenile delinquency seem 
impossible of solution without adequate courses in childhood 
and adolescent growth for both men and women. 

The second difference, and it is a tremendous difference, 
between education for men and for women comes in the second 
general principle, knowledge of the world around us. Young 
women should be well aware of all the aspects of life which 
differ for men and for women, and the only way to insure this 
awareness is to teach them formally in public school and 
college courses . 

Scholars are agreed that sex differences in intelligence 
are negligible, and that the differences in personality and 
accomplishment which the averages for the two sexes always 
bring out are due to differences in life experiences. Some 
individual women and some individual men have more native 
capacity and a more favorable environment for development than 
others. They can learn lore and accomplish more. The dif- 
ferences within each sex group far exceed the differences 
between them in all phases of personality. 

But our problem as educators today is to learn more about 
how the life experience which society affords to men differs 
from that allowed to women, and then to set to work counter- 
acting all the factors which are unfavorable to them. We can 
begin the process of eliminating some of them by educating 
all men, but especially the leaders, the thinkers, the 
conscientious professionals, to the growing significance of 
these differences in our society. 
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Educational Reforms for the Adult Woman 



The facts and the controversies about the disadvantages 
of the female are as old as the century, and with every decade 
more facts and more authors come into the market to probe 
and annoy. But today sex differences in earning and world 
understanding have begun to emerge as problems for the 
successful working out of the destiny of a modern industrial- 
ized and democratic society. 

The disadvantages of women in the world of work are well- 
known , 



1. Women everywhere receive well below the average of 
men of the same age who do the same work with every controlling 
factor held constant. Studies show that women officials and 
managers earn $3000 less than men, professional workers $2500 
less, clerical workers $1700 less, and all workers $2200 less 
each year. 

2. Women are not considered for jobs in the higher 
echelons open to men. 

3. Society demands that the wife give up her job when 
her husband finds it necessary to move. This interferes 
with her advancement and her personal development. 

4. Woman’s primary commitments to home and children during 
the decades of her twenties and thirties deny her the experi- 
ence needed for satisfactory employment in the decades of her 
middle-age, when home responsibilities are at their minimum. 

Women students in high school and college should have 
special orientation courses to the world of work, so that they 
will have the sophistication to deal effectively with these 
disadvantages. Gradually, we might hope that as the world 
begins to accept the working woman as an inevitable factor in 
our society, her preparation for her lifework will be as 
straightforward as that of the men. We cannot now imagine 
women without their feminine mystique of fashion, romance and 
sentiment, but we must learn to look ahead for fifty years, 
to a world which will be far different from our present era. 

The third goal, the acquisition of the intellectual skills 
of perceiving, reasoning, creating, symbolizing, etc. and the 
development of all the verbal skills which are fundamental to 
them calls for no differences in the training for the two 
sexes. 

The fourth goal, however, awareness and understanding of 
self, gives tremendous handicap to the young woman which the 
young man, although he has other difficulties peculiar to men, 
is able to escape. Some sociologists say that the central 
problem for all women in our present society is the lack of a 
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continuous, recognized and satisfying role. Formerly the 
woman's homemaking kept her busy, not only from dawn to dusk, 
but from eighteen to ei ghty . Her work was vital to her 
family, to society, to herseJf. Today any woman, schoolgirl 
or housewife, sees not one clearcut role but two, both 
attractive, homemaker and earner. Social pressures during 
her early years leave her no choice; she must marry and make 
a home. But in her middle years equally strong pressures, 
both from within her personality and from the outside world, 
demand that she come out of the home and into the labor force. 
Her education, if it is fair to her, must teach her how to do 
both. To understand herself at twenty, she must somehow be 
helped to envisage herself at forty and later. She must learn 

all the different life patterns children first, career later; 

children and career in one continuous pattern; career begun, 
interruption for children, return to career later* etc. Even 
careers with no children, and family life with non-earning 
volunteer service, and husband-wife joint careers, and other 
patterns must be offered as realistic and attractive possi- 
bilities, so that the problem of self-identity can be as 
straightforward and open for women as for men. 



Women and Societal Changes 



It is so easy to see the many aspects of American 
contemporary society which are in need of change, really 
radical change and reform. We need to develop concern for 
the individual to combat the anomie and alienation which 
afflict so many of us, especially our young people; we need 
to work out new codes of ethics, a new morality appropriate 
to our scientific age; we must solve our problems of delin- 
quency and crime, and the Gluecks 1 research has demonstrated 
that love, affection and understanding for the child in the 
family is the one factor which offers the most hope. We need 
to develop all our arts so that leisure time will bring not 
only pleasure but personal, intellectual, spiritual development, 
a truly renewal experience for human nature. One sociologist 
has summarized all such work under the category of tender- 
hearted roles, in contrast to the tough-minded roles of 
industry, commerce, management, which our status— and— material 
centered society emphasizes, and calls on the women of our 
society to come to its rescue. 

There is a vivid appeal in such a call but, alas, little 
if any realism. While it is very obvious that many women have 
seen the needs and have embraced such causes as their proper 
sphere, it is only as individual wives or mothers that they 
may have influenced individual men toward more humanistic, 
tenderhearted thinking. To be effective in today*s world, 
women must first be aware of the hierarchies, the methods and 
the pressures of national and international decision makers, 
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and very few women understand or participate in such elite 
groups. Second, women must know how to organize for action 
and dedicate themselves to a ruthless and continuous pressure 
toward stated and limited goals. Most women are better pre- 
pared to lose for a principle than to win by concensus. This 
seems such a virtue, hut it is so bad for success in a cause. 
Third, women must have the time and money for volunteer 
activity, which very few housewives have because early home 
responsibilities leave little time for the younger woman, 
and mediocre jobs with poor salaries give no funds nor entree 
nor influence for the older woman. 

Think what it would take for mothers to fight the net- 
works for better television programs. Betty Friedan in 
The Feminine Mystique ^, documented for us the flouting of 
the hous ew i f e * s pers on a 1 needs by advertisers in order to 
make her buy more consumer goods. Eve Merriam in Figl eaf * 
has illuminated the world of fashion and cosmetics, but 
women buy not her book, but more furs and skin creams. 

Kaplan has explained how urban renewal programs bow to the 
"politicos" and business men. 

All of this combines to make the educator a pessimist, 
but we hope an enlightened pessimist, in contrast to the 
optimist, or what we may designate as the naive optimist 
which many of the housewives and mothers of today represent. 
Perhaps it would be better for all of us to embrace the role 
of the "pos s ib i 1 i s t , " who sees both what could be done with 
organized effort and what seems to be the trends in the 
current situation of women and their education. 

Max Lerner in a recent essay, "The Revolutionary Frame 
of Our Time"3 was asked to sum up in a single word what is 
the essence of our American civilization, and he chose the 
word "access." We once said that all men are born free and 
equal , but we now know that we are born very unequal in 
abilities and potentials. Every employer knows this, every 
army commander, teacher and parent. Our philosophy says 
that there ought to be equal access to equal opportunities 
so that every one of the unequally born youngsters gets a 
chance to develop his unequal abilities to the full. 

It is fairly obvious, is it not, that men have greater 
freedom, have more advantages in the world of work, enjoy 
the general privilege of being a man, have much greater 
access to interesting, rewarding work than women. Men do 
not want the situation to be changed and will resist any 
changes as far as possible. Men exploit women, individual 
men and organizations of men, in politics, business, the 
arts and industry. Each does it in his own way, most of them 
subtle ways, and often unconscious ways. But note that 
research in individual personality development shows that 
no one factor so influences the growth and fulfillment of 
personality as one’s chosen occupation. Psychology has 
another way of saying this: We become what we do. Whatever 
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it is that we do all day long is what we are. Not what we 
hope or dream or plan for in the future, but what we are 
doing now , through the relentless hours of each day, makes 
us the kind of person we are now. Why wouldn't the intelli- 
gent woman of forty be dissatisfied, if she lacks interesting 
or significant work ? 

The one thing that human nature cannot endure is to be 
useless. In earlier decades, women had an important and 
productive role to play in the home. Modern life has gradually 
been taking this role away from women, especially after age 
thirty— five to forty. As this trend continues, we see the 
parallel trend for more employment among women, but the essen- 
tial problem, the greater access of men to all kinds of privi— 
lege and their consequent feelings of superiority, has scarcely 
been touched . 

In the last decade, however, a new development of woman's 
personality has paralleled the general availability, accept- 
ability and effectiveness of contraceptives. The personality 
of the woman as well as her economic status will be affected 
by these developments. 

Contraceptives are the immediate and central focus for 
a whole constellation of new concepts about women and work 
and family life. There are new standards of behavior and 
new attitudes in literature about sex, especially among the 
younger generations accompanied by more attention to the 
search for acceptable values in religion and in all moral 
standards. Tradition, family, church have not the same weight 
for teenagers as for their parents who grew up in a less 
mobile, less affluent milieu. As new modes of life, new 
roles, new attitudes, new interdependencies are developed in 
society, there will be inevitable changes in personality for 
both men and women. 

It will not be easy to understand the young woman of 
today, especially since her individuality is concealed by 
her very numbers. We must see her especially in her growing 
consciousness of sex potential, amid rapidly changing sex 
standards. Men and marriage are always in the forefront of 
her attention. Introspection, self-expression and self-analysis 
are not easy, and any departure from stereotyped views and 
peer guidance in sex, men and marriage is foreign to her think- 
ing. How provide this generation with a new and different 
learning experience, how give them the opportunity to discover 
tile inadequacy of the old established expectancies, and to 
explore ndw alternatives? Are we ourselves afraid to have 
her perceive the inadequacies and make her own explorations? 

Do we want her to be convinced that early marriage and many 
children will give her fulfillment? Or not? That a late 
marriage or even a single life can be satisfying? Society 
has always disapproved of bachelors, male or female, but 
shall we encourage her to explore for herself? What do we 
want for our daughters? 
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In addition to the other skills and values which society 
demands that we provide for youth during the college years, 
the proper education of women has two further requirements; 
both of these seem at present impossible, and one is a little 
more impossible than the other. The first impossible demand 
is that the young woman pay no attention to her contemporary 
or peer groups 1 values and plans, but keep her mind firmly 
on the problems, skills and experience characteristic of the 
thirty-five to fifty age group. 

Educators of women have written volumes on this feature 
of the college curriculum, fierce and passionate pages quoting 
the grim statistics: Nine out of ten women will work 25-35 

years outside the home, and at 35 to 40 women will find them- 
selves unfulfilled personalities, no longer busy with home- 
making and irresistably pushed a* a pulled toward the labor 
force. Vivid as these pictures are to the educators them- 
selves, it is patently impossible for college feminine youth 
to be moved by them. 

This means that the counselor of the mature woman must 
deal with an adult client whose high school or college educa- 
tion did not prepare her to face the realities of middle-age. 

The romantic aspects of marriage so emphasized in youth 
become less important in later decades. The drama which 
youth demands and enjoys is not relished as the years go by, 
yet new interests are not easily acquired or cultivated. 

There is a gap to be filled. There are new problems to be 
solved . 

Now, the second impossibility: Women students are asked 

to learn something in the schools which no young man is expected 
to master. It is considered enough for the man to learn what 
his talents and intelligence fit him to do, what opportunities 
the world offers, what careers are most promising, where he 
can make the greatest success. We do not ask young men to 
fight the culture to change tradition, to oppose it, or 
reform it or undermine it. We want them to be adventurous, 
enterprising, stable and reasonable entrepreneurs but not 
missionaries, sincere but not really dedicated. 

More, much more is to be required of any working woman. 

For her, it is not enough to be competent, ambitious, efficient, 
imaginative and stable. She must also acquire the perspective 
of the social historian, who grasps the subtleties of motives 
and movements. She will need also courage quite above and 
beyond the artistic or scientific daring of the entrepreneur, 
and a devotion to her profession which is a good deal more 
than a briefcase full of work to be brought home each night. 

We do ask the young woman to be more than hardworking; she 
must also break new paths, reform old traditions. We are 
asking her to do the work which is rightfully work for 
educators and counselors. We see the needed change in women's 
roles, the new demands society makes on young women, and our 
economy's dependence on her services; but we leave it to her 
to spearhead all the reforms we can so eloquently describe. 
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Of course^ the college girl is too young and tender, too 
ill taught, and too lighthearted to carry out the weighty 
program our wisdom foresees for her, and so one after another 
our college generations multiply, not their own, but our 
mistakes . 



The Difficulties in Changing Womens Education 

Two more questions: Why don't we do something about 

this? And how would we do it if we really wanted to? 

First, it is all so terribly complex. Women are vastly 
different one from the other and need different kinds of 
action. The lower echelons of women workers need more protec- 
tive labor laws and the upper strata need more opportunity for 
advancement. Younger women need special kinds of counseling 
and older women need opened college doors, and longer, slower 
periods for study and training. Young mothers need more 
day-care centers and older workers need part-time jobs. Urban 
workers need less stringent nepotism rules and suburban 
workers more car pools. Many women want nothing changed; 
others are married to men who want nothing changed. 

Second, women's problems do not make good political 
issues and are never endorsed by political parties. The women 
voters are not united, nor are they ever opposed to men voters 
in election issues. Crime, taxes, foreign aid, farm subsidies 
make good platform planks, but not women. You can argue 
neither for or against women; women are simply and gloriously 
undebatable. 

Third, causes are promoted in today's political circles 
by organized groups, by lobbies, by party action from labor 
unions, or manufacturers, or doctors, business men or educa- 
tors. Lobbies are maintained, must be well financed, and 
must often compromise and pool their efforts to make them- 
selves effective. There are few such affiliations for women , 
®nd few women who can be interested in them. To the modern 
woman, as well as to the modern man, the heroic women fighters 
of the past are little known and entirely unappreciated. 

They committed the unpardonable feminine sin: They wore funny 

clothes. 

Finally, the number of able women who aspire to higher 
status through accomplishment in the world of action is so 
small, the personality hazards for all women so little under- 
stood, and the awakening of the sleeping millions so difficult 
that any movement to improve the general condition for women 
seems fairly remote. 

Recently we have seen the efforts to improve education 
for the underprivileged; but let us suppose that educators 
could be aroused for better programs for women. We would 
need on every campus at least one expert or specialist 
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on the educational needs of women, one for each one thousand 
women students. Their work of individual couseling will he 
minor, will in fact be largely delegated to other couselors, 
for their major assignment will he alerting the teachers and 
administrators to the women's point of view. 

Obviously the first step is establishing centers and 
programs for the training of such counselors. One thinks 
immediately of the massive programs already established for 
the teaching of science, and for guidance programs, with an 
aroused public, national committees, large appropriations, 
and national institutes with ample subsidies for both students 
and professors. Can we learn to think of women's education 
in such massive effort? 

Research would run parallel to all of these programs. 

It must be a part of every state's educational system. We 
need research in depth, in many dimensions and many kinds to 
understand better the psychology of women in successive 
decades, the social pressures and their origin, and the varied 
patterns of women's lives. 

Even without the research, however, we know that the 
woman student of today must study much more about herself, her 
social self, her physical self, her psychological self, even 
her actuarial and economic selves. For the next twenty-five 
or thirty years, we could expect that there would be such 
courses at every age level from high school to the Ph.D. 
level, and obviously, parallel courses for men, all courses 
open to both men and women. After that, perhaps as we enter 
the twenty-first century, men and women will lead lives so 

similar that there may be only one required course human 

nature • 

Does it seem unrealistic? Not as unrealistic as many 
other proposals for the education of women. Realism is 
always a relative concept, and in this case, we are consider- 
ing a program exactly as realistic, no more and no less, 
than our grasp of current societal dilemmas, and our willing- 
ness to work toward their solution. 

The problems for the counselor of adult women become 
more clear as we view them against the total educational pro- 
grams of our time. Such a counselor must make up for all the 
omissions and inadequacies of fact and understanding and 
attitude which are typical of public and higher education 
today. Fortunately, social pressures are helping by providing 
students who are not only willing and eager to learn but 
also capable of teaching new attitudes to their sons and 
husband s . 
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CHAPTER II 



THE MOVEMENT FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN* 



The topic of women has attracted increasing attention in 
the public press during the past ten years. There are learned 
dissertations founded on research in professional journals, 
there are best sellers, and there are facetious and often 
practical articles in popular magazines. Women are analyzed, 
praised, and denounced and with hope, despair, and even 
suspicion. 

It is now known that woman'*s intellectual powers and 
creative talents are not determined by sex, but by native 
endowment, application and personal interest. Speculative 
thought in all areas of knowledge is her province as well as 
that of man. Her abilities, her potentialities, and her 
achievements are the result of individual differences in the 
human race rather than innate differences between man and 
woman. She is sustained or defeated in moral crisis by 
commitment or lack of commitment to ethical and spiritual 
values. Physical strength and endurance are determined by 
inheritance and sound health habits rather than by any 
discernable differences between the sexes. Emotional control 
is the direct result of self-discipline and varies in terms 
of environment, training and education. The creative urge 
fox some women, as for some men, can be fulfilled through 
reproducing self in children, but other women are propelled 
by Innate talents and abilities which must find expression in 
other kinds of creative work. These truths about the simi- 
larities of the natural endowments and potentialities of men 
and wo, men have been proven and documented through research. 

But also through research we have found that there are 
equally fundamental differences between the sexes in their 
life cycles and goals and in the roles which they must play 
in modern society. 



*This chapter is based on material presented by Dean Katherine 
Warren. 
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While women today as well as yesterday choose homemaking 
and motherhood as the major role, the circumstances and 
demands for the role hare modified it in significant ways. 

The choice of homemaking OR earning a career is no longer 
realistic. The questions are, rather, how much of each? at 
what periods? with how much emphasis on one or the other? 

She may take on not only the role of family provider, sharing 
with her husband the responsibility of earner, but also the 
role of community, national and international citizenship 
which former generations avoided. For the man, the primary 
role is that of earner, with citizenship and fatherhood taking 
either the second or third places, according to individual 
preference. The respective roles in society of men and of 
women are becoming more similar, more confused, but there are 
still significant differences in the emphases assigned by 
each sex. 

Other factors apparent in current day society have 
focused public attention upon women. Prior to World War I 
few women worked outside the home and those who did were 
primarily single women responsible for their own support, and 
lower income married women helping with family support. World 
War I accelerated the need for women workers to replace men 
at the front, but many of the women called to the work force 
in the emergency of war returned to the home after the war. 

Again in World War II, women were called to replace men in 
the labor force, but this time after the war many women retained 
their jobs because industry had found that women could do many 
routine tasks as well as men and at less cost. Furthermore, 
women often liked their jobs and often needed the money. Today 
women make up one-third of the labor force; and, contrary to 
fifty years ago, the majority of workers are married women 
with a preponderance falling in the age range of over forty. 

There is no reason to suppose that in the future the propor- 
tion of working women to men will decrease, because the 
economy of the United States is steadily expanding and more 
and more workers are needed. Therefore, the working mother 
and wife is no longer a rarity, but a fairly acceptable concept 
in the current age, and women are in greater numbers reconciling 
the family role with an economic one. 

A second phenomenon of the present day is the earlier 
marriage age for women. Between 1800 and 1950 the average age 
of first marriages dropped from 22 to 20.1 years and the greatest 
decline occurred between 1940 and 1950. Again in 1890 the average 
woman had her last child at age 32, while in 1950 she was 
only 26 years of age. Since 1950 the age of marrying and for 
completing the family has continued to drop and today the 
average woman of 32 has her last child in school. This trend 
in marrying patterns has been accompanied by an increase in 
the life expectancy of women. They now live, on an average, 
to an age of 72 and society has only recently become aware of 
the problems which this poses for women; the need to find 
satisfying activities to fill the gap of approximately forty 
years, the time between the end of life and the age at which 
a great reduction in family responsibilities takes place. 
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Because of this trend for early marriages, women, and 
especially women of high intellectual potentiality, are 
leaving high school and college at an earlier age, cutting 
short their opportunities for formal education and for 
vocational training in their late teens and early twenties. 

If this trend continues and ways are not found (l) for 
holding more of t lem through high school and college, 

(2) for encouraging women to return to school after their 
family responsibilities are met, and, (3) for stimulating 
educational institutions to offer courses and curricula 
suited to ..he needs of both the younger and the older 
married student and to adapt their educational patterns to 
this end, we shall soon be faced with a declining percent- 
age of educated women and of those trained for any kind of 
vocational pursuit. This is a loss which neither our 
economy nor our democratic society can sustain in the 
light of current day needs for an increasingly enlightened 
and trained total populace. 

A third factor relative to women brought to light through 
research is that women are not taking advantage of the educa- 
tional opportunities open to them through the efforts of their 
pioneer foremothers. The educated feminine elite is prone 
to take too much for granted the freedom of women to pursue 
professional and higher education and to assume that, with 
increased opportunity, increased numbers of women will storm 
the doors of our educational institutions. Statistics, 
however, do not prove that such is the case. Although today 
larger numbers of women are graduating from high school, 
going on to college and pursuing higher degrees and professional 
training than before 1930, a smaller proporti on of the total 
population of women is doing so. Between 1900 and 1930, 
there was a steady increase in the percentage of women taking 
advantage of educational opportunities; the degrees earned 
by women covered the entire spectrum of professional training 
and academic specialties offered. But between 1930 and 1965 
the percentages of women pursuing higher education seemed 
to decline and the variety of degrees earned has been more 
restrictive. Only the professional education curriculum 
has held its own in attracting women to post-graduate study. 

Many reasons can be found for this: The high adventure 

of proving, through higher education, women ( s intellectual 
and physical ability to withstand the rigors of education 
has entirely faded; the attitude of society that higher 
education and vocational training is wasted on women because 
of their major homemaking role seems undiminished; the 
prejudice against women in positions of authority in 
industries and education, thwarting their advancement in 
spite of excellent training and ability, discourages women 
from pursuing such training; the drive and desire for execu- 
tive and administrative responsibility is rare among women; 
the pressure to subordinate career goals to those of husbands 
restricts mobility to pursue opportunity wherever it presents 
itself; the ever-increasing time and expense of formal educa- 
tion for the professions is beyond the means of young families; 
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the discontinuities in a woman 1 s life make the pursuit of a 
career more difficult for her than for a man. The reasons 
behind these difficulties can he cited a<J infinitum , hut 
the fact remains that women have not continued, as they did 
prior to 1930, to take fuller and wider advantage of their 
opportunities for higher education and professional training. 

In spite of the fact that women, through their own 
choice or because of factors in current day society, have cut 
short their formal education, research shows that women do 
have intellectual needs equal to those of men, and many women, 
if these are not met, become frustrated and incomplete human 
beings. Although this is a new and appropriate modern image 
of women, society has not yet caught up with it, and the 
mass media still hold that the natural outlet for the creative 
urge of woman is to be found only in marriage and in building 
a home for her husband and children. However satisfying 
marriage is for women, the educated and intelligent woman 
often finds herself bored with the routine chores of family 
life and with living at the intellectual and interest level 
of her developing children. She lon^s for adult companion- 
ship and the stimulation of thinkir. nd talking on an adult 
level and the greater her education, the more pressing these 
needs become. Marriage is still and probably always will be 
the number one objective of all women, but the sentimental 
delusion that woman marries and lives happily ever after, 
irrespective of the circumstances surrounding that marriage, 
has been exploded. Many women crave the opportunity for 
continuing education to develop their intellectual powers 
for personal satisfaction and to increase their ability to 
contribute to the needs of society as well as to the needs 
of their families. 

Public preoccupation with the subject of woman has, 
therefore, begun to awaken society to womens potentialities 
as a force in the economic and political life as well as in 
the moral and spiritual spheres, in which women have been 
effective down through the ages. Woman has become a reservoir 
for potential strength in our national life, and all social 
agencies, including education, are taking a second look at 
her to determine how this potentiality can be brought to life 
and fruition through continuing education. 

Any program for continuing education for women must 
concern itself with three major problems. First, young women 
now in high school and in college must be made aware of the 
realities of life as it will probably be lived by all of them. 
Though marriage is their primary goal, many of them will also 
have to work or will wish to work in a chosen vocation or 
profession outside the home for many years of their lives, 
and in broken periods. Their educational planning must take 
these facts into account. They must understand their civic 
responsibilities and the importance of acquiring the mental 
skills and knowledge to meet these responsibilities. The 
soporific haze surrounding marriage must be penetrated 
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sufficiently to bring realization that, however satisfying 
that state may be, it will not in itself be the answer to 
all of woman’s needs under all future conditions and that 
she must develop an attitude of mind, of flexibility and 
inquiry. 

The second problem relative to the continuing education 
of women (and also for men) is to make them aware of the 
importance of planning and controlling the patterns of their 
lives to allow some time, however limited, for intellectual 
pursuits . There are many opportunities for intellectual 
growth within their ow r n communities or within commuting 
distances of their homes. Learning must be continuously 
cultivated to survive; it cannot be relegated to those 
periods in our lives when we are completely free of respon- 
sibilities, but must be worked into the regularity of life 
and fed constantly to stay alive. 

The third problem to which the continuing education 
movement has addressed itself is encouraging women to fill 
the gap between the time their family and homemaking respon- 
sibilities are reduced and the end of life with meaningful 
activities. For most women today this is a period of approxi- 
mately forty years and they can be wasted or filled with 
constructive work. 

The objectives, then, of continuing education for women 
are: first, to increase the nation’s manpower pool with 

intelligent educated women whose abilities would otherwise 
be underused during their mature years; and, second) to increase 
the happiness of many women by exposing them to new interests, 
by helping them to find new objectives, and by making the 
goals of the more distant future an integral part of their 
present lives. 

Continuing education for the mature woman, therefore, 
may be viewed as a stopgap program, well suited to the 
immediate problems of these mature women in the 1960’s, hut 
inappropriate for future generations who will (hopefully) 
be educated in schools and colleges to make education a 
continuous learning process from the very earliest years of 
married life, looking forward to its later use when emphasis 
shifts from homemaking to other interests. These interests 
may be remunerative work in vocation or profession, volunteer 
work in community, or the widening and deepening of intellectual 
skills for personal satisfaction. 

The continuing education movement for women has gone 
through three stages of development and is now widely accepted 
as an integral part of our total educational program. First 
came the realization that a program of secondary and higher 
education for women built upon the same patterns and content 
of education provided for men may not meet the needs of women 
in our current day society. National , committees and commissions, 
stimulated in most part by women educators, were appointed to 
take a new look at women and their education and to outline 
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the basic problems of women today, 
was the Committee on the Education 
the American Council on Education, 
also the President’s Commission on 
appointed by President Kennedy in 



Notable among these 
of Women sponsored by 
appointed in 1953; and 
the Status of Women 
December 1961. Out- 



standing men and women served on these commissions and 
many others. They are in accord that the education of 
women has not moved forward since its inception towards 
clearly envisioned goals, supported by a program designed 
to reach those goals, but has been the result of haphazard 
experiment and built upon the traditional programs for men. 
Educated observation had to be proved or disproved and the 
continuing education movement moved into its second stage, 
that of research to ascertain the facts relative to women. 
Through study and controlled observation, resulting in a 
proliferation of published documents, some sound and many 
merely sensational, the problems of modern woman and her 
potentialities, and society’s expectations of women were 
delineated and documented. This in turn precipitated the 
third 8 tage of the movement: the implementing of the 

findings of research in realistic programs of education for 
women which have run the gamut of experimentation and variety. 



Some secondary schools, alert to the problem, have 
opened their doors to adult women and have encouraged them 
to return to school and complete their high school education. 
They have inaugurated additional vocational programs, geared 
to the p ecul iar needs of w omen and to the job oppor tuni t i e s 
within the communities. States have expanded their community 
junior collage programs, both as to content and pattern, 
and have located these schools where they are easily accessible 
to all citizens. Increased support is being given to the 
establishment of vocational and technical schools which 
provide immediate entree into the work world. Off-campus 
education, provided by college and university extension 
programs, have expanded beyond the mere upgrading of previous 
training and now include programs of study leading to college 
degrees. Educational television has brought into the home 
opportunities for study and learning under competent instruc- 
tors and the future envisions the possibility of earning a 
college degree through such means. Industry, aware of the 
relatively untapped potential for profitable employment which 
womanpower offers, has inaugurated in-service training 
programs on both a part-time and f ul 1— t ime basis for woren , 
leading to part-time and full-time employment. The Institute 
of Banking pr ovi des professional training for women wishing 
to enter the banking field. Educational foundations have 
underwritten programs of research in the area of women’s 
education and have financed experimental programs for the 
education of mature women. National and regional women's 
organizations, such as the AAUW, the League of Women Voters, 
and the Business and Professional Women’s clubs, have 
established programs for the continuing education of women, 
both through the activities of their respective organizations 
and through sponsoring programs which will encourage women 
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to further their formal education for specific vocational or 
professional goals. To date, 48 states, following the 
precedent of President Kennedy, have appointed commissions 
on the status of women, and the sub-committees on education 
of these commissions have already made substantial progress 
in improving education within their states. Therefore, it 
would seem that many segments of the public which have 
become interested in the education of women are making 
contributions in varying degrees to the continuing education 
movement . 

The greatest impetus, however, to this movement has been 
supplied by the colleges and universities throughout the 
country. This encouragement has taken varying forms. Many 
colleges have appointed faculty committees on the education 
of women, on the conviction that there are problems peculiar 
to the education of women which need special attention. 

These committees are usually composed of full-time faculty 
members, therefore, their efforts have been circumscribed by 
limited time, but most have sponsored some type of symposium 
for undergraduate women to encourage them to take a long and 
realistic view of their lives and to plan accordingly. They 
have further inaugurated alumnae summer workshops of a week 
or two-weeks duration to provide intellectual refreshment and 
stimulation to graduates long out of the university atmosphere. 
The activities of these committees have resulted often in the 
appointment by the administration of a top woman officer 
carrying major responsibility for planning the educational 
program for undergraduate women. Unfortunately, too few 
universities have concerned themselves with the counseling 
of older women interested in returning to college, but many 
are now awakening to this need. 

More ambitious projects designed to assist the older 
woman returning to college, or the younger married woman 
pursuing a degree on a part-time basis or at irregular 
intervals, have been started by some institutions of higher 
learning. Degree and residence requirements have been 
modified to facilitate the transfer of credits between 
institutions, tests have been designed to measure the know- 
ledge acquired through experience, as opposed to formal 
education, and credit assigned in proportion to the know- 
ledge demonstrated. The scheduling and time patterns of 
some classes have been geared to the needs of working men and 
women. Special degree programs for adults have been provided 
by many institutions, such as the one at Brooklyn College 
which permits mature persons to work toward an undergraduate 
degree through independent study and tutoring, and a similar 
program is in operation at the University of Oklahoma. 

Although the numbs? of institutions offering such programs 
is few and the modification of standard procedures is meager, 
a beginning has been made and there is strong evidence that 
an awakening is occurring and that further Innovations can 
be expected. 
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WOMEN* S CONTINUING EDUCATION: 



SOME NATIONAL RESOURCES* 



Early in 1965, inquiry was made from approximately sixty 

* organizations about the efforts of educational associations 
directed toward women's continuing education. Several asso- 
ciations which were queried had no activity to report. All 
those who reported, with a few exceptions of special signifi- 
cance to womens are those designated "educational" in the 
U.S. Office of Education Directory , Part IV. 

One should begin the report by recording what NAWDC has 
done. The Journa 1 has given yeoman service in discussing the 
whole subject and many facets of it, for example. Dr. Miriam 
Sheldon's articles on residence hall careers, the annotated 
reference lists, and the more extended reviews. The attention 
given to this topic at national annual meetings has been 
developing thoughtful leadership for the movement. Convention 
exhibits also are pa^e-sett ing assets. It is no accident 

* that so many deans of women are the leaders on their campuses 
of thinking about continuing education. Dean Dorothy R. Strawn 
of the University of Washington in the current program, "Deci- 
sion is Destiny," is an illustration of many that could be 

- cited. 

Turning to other sources, one notes in Minnesota, that 
the office of the National Council on Family Relations has 
devoted sessions at their annual meetings to women's contin- 
uing education. The special issue of the Journal of Social 
Issues , publication of the Society for the~Psyc)ho logical 
Study of Social Issues, edited by Nevitt Sanford, early 
(1950) discussed aspects of this topic. 

Three other organizations that one would expect to have 
much concern with this topic include: (l) the National 

University Extension As sociation, which stresses the extensive 
work done by its member institutions, often reports in its 
Spectator ; (2) the Association of University Evening Colleges 

t 

*This material is based on a speech presented by Dr. Eleanor E. 
Dolan to the annual convention of the National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors in 1965. 
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Church educational croups are giving individual attention 
to continuing education for women* notably (l) the program of 
the National Lutheran Educational Conference which in January 
1963 asked specifically for information about the progress of 
the movement and later distributed the report in their 
"proceedings * " and (2) the many programs of the National 
Council of Catholic Women devoted to this subject. 

Since the American Council on Education's Commission 
on the Education of Women was discontinued in 1960* the Council 
has had no one focus of concern about women's continuing 
education. However* the proceedings of their 1962 conference 
sparked by the Commission are presented in an informative 
book* Education and a Woman's Life . It should also be 
recalled that the October 1961 issue of the Educational Record 
contained three really basic articles on this subject 
Esther Raushenbush* Virginia L. Senders* and Mary I. Bunting. 

We may add to these excellent expositions the spring 1964 
issue of Daedalus * publication of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences* which was entirely devoted to The American 
Woman . In the last* many phases of continuing education were 
presented and they have been widely reviewed and quoted. 

At its annual meetings* the Association of Higher Educa- 
tion (NEAJ has frequently had sessions on women's education 
with able analysts who invariably include continuing education 
in their discussions. In a similar way the Guidance and 
Personnel Association* particularly the vocational group* and 
many other learned societies* have contributed to our under- 
standing of the movement. For example* the American Psychiatric 
Association is engaged in a program to encourage female medical 
students to enter psychiatry! the American Sociological 
Association has had especially fruitful sessions. 

The Journal of Home Economics of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association has published excellent' articles on women's 
continuing education and employment at mature ages. In sne 
of their publications appeared a statement on "Philosophy on 
Aging*" which presents exactly the point of view of continuing 
education. Their objective if "to build up the prestige of 
later-life occupations and educate for the creative use of 
leisure." With the establishment of their new foundation* 
more activity or projects related to the life cycle can be 
anticipated . 

It is noteworthy that some of our youngest educational 
associations* those based on official or informal interstate 
compacts* have recognized the Importance of further under- 
standing of continuing education for women. Dr. Virginia L„ 
Senders has again been pioneering in this field; for example* 
in her talk in 1964* "Educating Tomorrow's Women*" to the 
Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education and in her 
work on the similar organization* the New England Board of 
Higher Education. The Committee on Institutional Cooperation 
(CICJ refers us to their members (the Big Ten and the University 
of Chicago) for many projects. 
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One of these interstate groups, the Southern Regional 
education Board (SREB), did a notable study on the nursing 
situation of their area. Nurses have been among the first 
to take up their responsibility and relate it to the need 
for currency in the profession 9 for the possible return of 
older nurses 9 and for training of older women for nursing. 

They hare worked for financial aid for their profession for 
years. This past year the American Nurses' Association has 
made a comprehensive study of nursing education as it looks 
toward the future. But this is only one activity of an 
extensive program of action and education 9 and information 
is easily available from their headquarters in New York City 
at 10 Columbus C ircl e (parti cularly on their work on pro- 
grammed instruction). The American Occupational Therapists 
Association is another which is developing a program of 
refresher courses for those returning to the profession and 
for those who need updating of their knowledge. Their 
projects will include programmed instruction courses and 
workshops as well as on-the-job training and formal courses 
in a curriculum setting. 

The American Association of Medical Record Librarians 
has sent us the information that they not only have a special 
refresher course for "registered record librarians who have 
been out of the field for some time 9 " but that their Loan 
Fund "makes funds available to these women." 

Still other associations are interested 9 for example 9 
the Western Association of Graduate Schools who in 1064 asked 
Dr. Pauline Tompkins, General Director of AAUW 9 to talk to 
them on this topic. Do you think of the League of Women 
Voters as an educational association? Well, it surely is. 

It is the only adult association which offers education in 
government to any mature woman regardless of all factors 
except her desire to learn. Their principal teaching is 
done through publications (excellent ones) but they use all 
other known devices, particularly effective is the learning 
through teaching each other. 

The Texas Federation of Business and Professional Women 
published a significant item: "Women View Their Working 

World." The four-year old Foundation of the Business and 
Professional Women is able to answer many questions concerning 
women's role in the work force and in society. The National 
Opinion Research Center of the University of Chicago has 
recentJy made a study of adults in education. Pertinent 
excerpts about women have been re— pub 1 i shed t for example, 
by the Cent#?* for th# Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
Boston University. Their Newsletter very often presents 
information about women in continuing education, but there 
are two very comprehensive ones: #32 in 1903 and ^50 in 1964. 

From the National Home Study Council came an elaborate and 
moit attractive brochure, the "Educational and Cultural 
Advancement of Women" which was produced by their affiliate, 
"Woman's Institute for Continuing Study." 
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From one point of view, AAUW has been dedicated throughout 
its existence, over eighty years, to women’s continuing educa- 
tion and, unlike the League of Women Voters, in many fields. 

It is hard to say when it began to think in the modern term 
of continuing education for women, but the date could be set 
at least as early as 1957-58 when a poll was taken of the 
members to identify the extent of the pool of educated women 
who wanted further education for teaching careers. The clear 
answer was that the resource existed, but that funds were 
needed to develop it by enabling these women to return to 
study. From this analysis has stemmed most of the AAUW 
Educational Foundation’s programs in continuing education. 
(Since the Foundation is tax-exempt it can easily receive the 
needed funds . ) 

The first of these projects is perhaps the best known: 
the College Faculty Program. Briefly, this was a three-year 
demonstration program in the South to reach into the pool of 
women over 35 who should be at work on the faculities of 
higher education. The Association desired: (l) to increase 

the supply of able faculty, (2) to give women the chance to 
compete for a second career, and (3) it was also hoped that 
the inevitable success of these women would encourage graduate 
schools and departments not only to admit others like them, 
but to give them the financial assistance the older woman 
must have. 

This program was financed by the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund and 126 women have been qualified for initial assign- 
ments in these three years. Three reports on the program 
have appeared in the AAUW Journal , where readers find the 
human interest stories fascinating. There are many who want 
the opportunity; they need financial help or moral support. 
These women are determined on the career and they are success'* 
ful in a big way academically; they have offers of employment 
before completing their program year. Because of this success, 
AAUW members in several other parts of the country have asked 
that the program be carried out in their areas. This is now 
being carried on in California, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, T exas , and Washington. For these exten- 
sions, funds must he found locally; as soon as one award is 
financed in a state, the competition will be opened. The 
first students of this new crop will be in graduate schools 
in the autumn of 1966. Prospects look good for extending 
this to other states. 

A resource of information on continuing education is 
AAUW * s quarterly, Women’s Education . This is an outgrowth 
of Education for Women begun with financial support of the 
Phillips Foundation because of the interest of Mrs. Kathryn 
Phillips of the NAWDC . It is now in its fourth volume with 
AAUW. Its purpose is to act as a national exchange of infor- 
mation on women's education and employment. It specializes 
in brief reports and new material for the use of the adminis- 
trator, research person, counselor, and many others. One 



page is always devoted to data directly related to continuing 
education. Since the purpose of Womens Education is exchange 
of information on policy and practice, the editors beg for 
information on any phase of women's education or employment 
so that it may be reported to the readers. 

AAUW has other projects which relate to women's continuing 
education, for example, the two-day Counseling Program, the 
Adult Counselor Program of 1965, the Research Information 
Service, and the forthcoming survey and evaluation of what is 
being done in higher education for women. Its one regret is 
that there has been so little to report on resources of 
financial aid. 
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CHAPTER III 



PREVENTIVE COUNSELING FOR THE ADULT WOUAN: 
GUIDANCE IN THE SCHOOLS* 



By the time the rl goes to college 9 it is too late to 
educate her to an en* 1 Ty new look at life if she has already 
narrowed her horx. c « i * her high school experience. To make 
a serious attack c' ; yi v ?oblem, it will be necessary to 
re-educate the gui. >nce unselors in the high schools. In 
such a training progr .m £ * is as necessary to train men 
counselors as to tra£ v ' ^oscen counselors , since there are more 
men than women counselors in secondary schools. At the Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Summer, 1005 NDEA Counseling 
and Guidance Institute which focused on counseling girls , there 
were almost equal proportions of men and women counselors and 
they represented schools in disadvantaged areas, urban and 
rural, as well as schools in more advantaged areas. 

Training for the counseling of girls should include know- 
ledge of research findings on sex differences, and their 
implications for education and vocation; sex differences are 
physiological, psychological, and social, and influence occu- 
pational, family, and peer group participation and attitudes. 

The widely different theories of feminine psychology of such 
authorities as Freud, Adler, Jung, Erikson, and others pro- 
vide a background against which both research findings and 
popular attitudes can be analyzed. 

Feminine discontinuity or intermittency in occupational 
careers need not be as prevalent as now if girls can be 
helped to see employment (paid or unpaid J and family duties 
as complementary rather than conflicting responsibilities. 
Rather, the amount and intensity of attention a woman gives 
to employment and family, respectively, can fluctuate with 
fluctuation in family responsibilities, thus generating 
flexibility rather than discontinuity in her life's occupations, 

♦This chapter is based on material presented by Dr, Esther II, 
Vestervelt • 
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Volunteer service and part-tine education are useful and 
rewarding ways of keeping interests and skills up-to-date 
during periods when the enphasis falls most heavily on hone 
and family. Successful vocations are not always synononous 
with paid work. 

Counseling in the schools is the preventive aspect of 
the counseling of the nature woman, and it is similar in many 
ways, but different in others. Such counseling should include 
group counseling, but not merely because in our schools today 
all counselors are much overloaded. Sex differences in life 
patterns and the changing sex roles of women nay be better 
understood by both boys and girls if they can discuss these 
together in small groups while they are still young and 
relatively unprejudiced. It is far more difficult to change 
the attitudes of older men who may have grown up believing 
that their masculinity is in part defined by a wife in the 
hone with three or four children, who has no busdnesa worrying 
about what she will do when the children are grown because 
she will still have a hone and husband and what nore could 
ahe want. 

One difficulty which besets trainers of counselors of 
girls and the counselors themselves is the dearth of good 
occupational information materials. Few of these materiala 9 
except for the publications of the Women's Bureau, take a 
realistic, workable approach to the problem of sex differ- 
ences in occupations. Girls are too often relegated to the 
four standard feminine vocations: elementary and secondary 

teaching, nursing, secretarial work, and sales. Many other 
professions can be combined with marriage) for example, 
medicine, counseling psychology, rial estate, law, and there 
are many other individual possibilities. In Russia over 
76Jf of doctors are women) in Finland, almost 50jt of profes- 
sional, technical and related workers are women (as compared 
with 36^ in the United States)) in Sweden, 53.6^ of workers 
in public administration and the professions are women— these 
figures suggest that there are many possibilities still 
unexplored by American women. 

One important way in which counseling high school girls 
differs from counseling adult women ‘relates to the individual's 
sense of identity. The adolescent is in the early stages of 
developing an identity, but the adult already has come a 
long way down that road (or if not, she is too sick for coun- 
seling and needs real therapy). Often the adult's identity 
is tied to a role that is disappearing, just as in the case 
of the army officer who retires at forty-five and must find 
another occupation. These adults tend to seek a role which 
will give them a sense of a growing rather than a dying 
identity. The challenge is to find a role close enough to 
the old one that neither the shift nor the risk of failure 
is toe great. 
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Research is needed in all aspects o'. women’s life tnd 
work , especially more knowledge about the sources of sex 

differences the extent to which these ere inherited ard 

to which they are culturally induced. Much of the research 
is conflicting; since it is based on rival theories about 
the nature of women, the results are inconclusive. Research 
and educational programs could be undertaken together, with 
mutual benefit to theory and to practice. 

Personality traits need more careful defining and more 
study. It is not enough to say that the male is aggressive 
and the female dependent and inclined to maintain order and 
the status quo; or that the male is competitive and the 
female passive; or the male dominant and the female nurturant. 
Although traits to some extent seem to differentiate between 
the sexes in all cultures, they vary with individuals and 
with age, socio-economic level, geography, and occupational 
or social circumstances. 

It is not quite accurate to say that working women are 
paisive just because they are not, for example, primarily 
concerned with the next promotion or the next raise in salary. 
They may be very active and really aggressive in doing their 
jobs well, in making the job more meaningful, more enjoyable. 
Men seem to plan more systematically for their future career, 
the next step up, the next responsibility; but women may be 
equally oriented to the future except that it is the future 
of their husbands, their children, their community, rather 
than their own vocational career. 

Is aggression of any greater value than nurturing? The 
male need to change and manipulate the environment and to 
compete for dominance needs to be balanced by a concern with 

maintaining what is valuable a personal concern with the 

welfare of others. Both feminity and masculinity have some- 
thing to contribute to society, but we live in ft society 
where both males and females undervalue the feminine. 
Psychologists , perhaps because most were males, labelled a 
certain womanly trait "passivity," but that does not make 
women either wee>k or useless. 

If women 1 * homemaking roles, or society’s expectations 
of women have conspired to make her more passive, more nur- 
turing, more oriented to present needs than future possibil- 
ities, more conservative in the real sense of that word, and 
if men are more aggressive, competitive, and possessed of a 
greater need for dominance, society can capitalize on these 
sex differences, not by training women to be carbon copies 
of men, but by giving women wider opportunities to infuse 
values into the public life and activities of our society. 

This will begin to happen when government at every level, 
the professions, and business and industry welcome the 
participation of able and qualified women both because they 
are competent and because they are women. 
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WOMEN IN UNITED STATES SOCIETY TODAY* 



If we look at mankind in the past and around the world in the 
present, we see a great variety of culture patterns. One might ask why 
there are so many ways of living, such a variety in the things which 
humans value and in their feelings about people and objects, the present 
and future, the land and the sky. All of these complexities are the 
substantive answers which living people have made and are making to the 
question: How can the group survive despite the mortality of its indi- 

vidual members? Some groups have given widely divergent but successful 
answers to similar threats: some groups facing unique threats have 

fashioned unique answers, and some groups are unable to create adequate 
answers, and perish. 

Despite the diversity of the answers, the threats facing all groups 
can be summarized under three types: threats related to the nature of the 
species itself, threats posed by the physical environment, and threats 
posed by other people who have developed different answers to the question 
of survival . Let us look at each of these. 

A major threat posed by the species is that every human being is 
born unknowing of anything he needs to know for his own survival and for 
the survival of others. He is also born uncaring whether others survive. 

To make certain that the infant grows into a knowing, caring member, 
every grouping ascribes to at least some of its members tenderhearted 
roles of teaching and caring to ensure that younger members will gain in 
knowledge and will grow to care for others. We commonly think of these 
as kinship roles of mother, father, brother, sister, etc. But in complex 
societies, we also have specialized roles of teachers and counselors, 
doctors and nurses, policemen and firemen. Tenderhearted roles are based 
on faith and trust— faith that people will learn and trust that they will 
perform their roles because they care about the survival of the group. 

Every grouping must also come to terms with the threats of the 
physical environment- — or perish. To find solutions to diseases and lack 
of food, to ward off predatory animals and protect humans from the elements 
requires toughminded knowledge of how the physical environment works. 
Toughminded knowledge is gained through having neither faith nor trust in 



*This material prepared by Dr. Ruth Hill Useem from lectures. 



the physical environment, for it can neither be instructed nor be counted 
upon to care about the survival of humans. To benefit mankind, the 
toughminded knowledge must be built back into the tenderhearted roles 
for passing on to the less knowledgeable. 

■* 

Then there are the threats posed by other human groupings intent 
upon their own survival. Having toughminded knowledge about them is 
necessary but often not sufficient to reduce the threat because they, 
unlike the physical universe, do care and can learn. Having only tender- i 

hearted feelings about them is not sufficient to solve the threat because 
they, unlike members of one’s own grouping, are not easily available for 
socialization. To solve the threats posed by other human groupings 
requires having both tenderhearted and toughminded roles. 

Unless one group completely exterminates another, eventually two 
competing groups have to come to terms with each other and join together. 

The culture created out of the union of two previously disparate but 
mutually threatening groupings is called a third culture. It incorporates 
some elements of both prior cultures; it limits to some degree the 
autonomy of both, but it is something more than a simple sum of the two. 

The new third culture must now develop its own tenderhearted and tough- 
minded roles to ensure its collective survival. 

This process has gone on over the centuries as man has multiplied 
and spread out over the earth, but it has greatly accelerated in the 
last two centuries. The result is that by the second half of the 
Twentieth Century we have literally all become related to each other 
in one fami 1 y---the family of mankind. A fighting and hating family 
but also a loving and caring one. We are faced with an enormous problem 
of gaining the toughminded knowledge about the physical environment and 
each other and, at the same time, developing new tenderhearted roles for 
mutual caring so that we can ensure the survival of the family of mankind. 

Every grouping* or society, or family, in thinking about its collec- 
tive survival has some notions as to what the future holds in store for it. 

For some, the future looks bright, and the present is seen as a prolegomenon 
to a utopian future. For others the future is dark and foreboding and 
they see the present as a step downward from a utopian past, a past often 
made brighter than it was. 

The United States was built on a collective utopian dream of the 
future, of progress toward a better world, of a land of hope for the 
hopeless. This dream developed a serious crack after World War I when 
we found we had not saved the world for democracy. The crack widened 
in the depression of the thirties and the dream was badly shattered by 
World War II. At that time the United States was plummeted into a 
position of world power with increasing responsibility for the family 
of mankind without either the toughminded knowledge or the tenderhearted 
roles to meet the threats. We lost the American dream. But dreaming * 

is a hard habit to break and the dreams got new content. For many people 
in the period between 19^5 and 1950, the end of the rainbow became the 
home--~and the flight into marriage and the flight into fertility was on. 
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The result of the private family utopias became a societal nightmare. 
The age structure of the American population changed appreciably. Although 
couples had children, none could educate their own, few had the toughminded 
knowledge basic to giving counsel for finding the way into the complicated 
society and many could not even decently feed, house and clothe their 
offspring. 

Paradoxically, the old dream of progress did "pay off" in the arrival 
of the affluent society- --but large segments were cut off from the bounty. 
Negroes and American Indians and some women and especially the unskilled, 
uneducated, unloved late teenagers and young adults were not getting their 
share. Due to modern communication media, the affluent society was 
instantly visible, seen through a glass brightly, even to those who were 
not a part of it. Out of this developed the instant Utopians of the late 
fifties and sixties. Instant utopias developed in two sectors: among 

those who had been J, counted out" and wanted in ---part i cular 1 y the Negroes 
and the poorj and among those who had been "counted in" but wanted out--- 
particularly the children of affluence who saw no meaning in their sur- 
roundings and hunted instant utopias in escapism to inner space. 

Sometimes we have become so preoccupied with the instant Utopians 
that we have failed to note the "limited utopi ans"---the Peace Corpsmen, 
the Vista volunteers, the young readying themselves for teaching and 
nursing and administrative positions and the toughminded roles of 
scientists and social scientists. But particularly relevant to thir. 
group are the limited Utopians who are older women returning to school 
and to work in order to forge some of the collective solutions to the 
problems which they along with others privately wrought. 

As women have moved out of the home into schools, universities, 
hospitals, overseas assignments, guidance clinics, political parties and 
governmental agencies, they have run into some problems about role defini- 
tions. The industrialization and urbanization of America from the Civil 
War on had precipitated some cultural definitions of the "nature" of men 
and the "nature" of women. Because men went out of the home into employ- 
ments which were increasingly of a toughminded nature, it became common 
to think that the nature of men was toughmindedness and the roles they 
held could only be filled by men. Because women had stayed in the home 
where tenderhearted roles were considered appropriate, these activities 
performed by women were transformed into the "nature" of women. We lost 
the wisdom of the ages that both men and women can be, and perhaps should 
be, both tenderhearted and toughminded j and furthermore that both home 
roles and public roles ought to include elements of both if the society 
is to be a humane, civilized society. 

But culture is never static. It is learned behavior and can be 
unlearned — '-although the process is quite often painful for some sections 
of the population. Culture is always subject to redefinition as living 
people try to work out solutions to problems which threaten them indi- 
vidually and collectively. New definitions of appropriate roles for men 
and women are developing. 



This group* assembled at the AAUW this summer, and other groups all 
over the nation and the world are trying to create some of the new 
patterns which can contribute both to individual self-fulfillment and 
to societal fulfillment and which can help ensure the survival of the 
family of mankind. There are no easy answers, indeed we are not sure 
we will come up with solutions which can make this a viable family of 
mankind — but we would be something less than human if each of us, 
singly and collectively, did not make the attempt. 
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COUNSELING TECHNIQUES AND PRACTICUM 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION, PRINCIPLES, DEFINITIONS, NEEDS 



Introduction 



The initial purpose and scope of this course were described in the 
original syllabus as follows: 

To achieve the maximum understanding of why people act the way they 
do in their relationships with each other. 

To acquire a knowledge of group process and its effect on the 
individual . 

To identify a relevant body of knowledge in which counselors of 
adults should be trained. 

To develop an increased understanding of the counseling process 
through supervised practice in individual counseling. 

To develop an understanding of techniques of group counseling. 

The Participants requested that another purpose be added: 

To increase the counselors' sensitivity to thel^* own feelings 
and behavior in individual and group relationships. 

A fifty-minute class period daily was assigned to this course. An 
afternoon observation trip included visits to APGA, NEA. and the Women's 
Bureau of the Labor Department. During the first week of the program 
each Participant bad the opportunity to observe in an Adul t 'Counsel i ng 
Center. This experience served as a means of orienting the Participants 
to the course work. Afternoons of the third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
weeks were scheduled for supervised experience in individua 1 counseling; 
some Part ic i pants saw clients into the seventh and eighth week also. 

A bibliography of books on counseling found in The George Washington 
University library was given to the Participants, and a visit to the 



library and an orientation session there with the reference librarian 
were scheduled for the first afternoon. 

It had originally been planned that the contributions of each 
Participant would be identified as the course materials were drawn 
together for publication. However, the materials were so interwoven 
that each Participant was a part of all of it, and therefore the team 
approach v/as used in developing this area for the Report on Counseling 
Techniques and Practicum. 

In this section each chapter deals with one area of course content, 
with the exception of the last chapter which deals with several sup- 
plementary areas. In the syllabus of the course it can be noted that 
the areas run concurrently, not consecutively. Because of the nature 
of the course material, this approach is highly recommended. 

It was assumed that the Participants had the basic training in 
the principles underlying counseling which provide a working philosophy 
for counselors as set forth in the course syllabus: 



Principles of Counseling 

(Fundamental guldeposts and working philosophy of the trained counselor) 

1. Each individual functions as a total organism, and his 
efficiency will depend on his total adjustment to life. 

2. The need for counseling arises when the individual is 
confronted with problems of adjustment which he 
cannot solve satisfactori ly without help. 

3. The function of counseling is to help individuals to 
help themselves. 

4. Effective counseling Is dependent upon adequate professional 
training and experience, and adequate use of the full range 
of data available. 

5. The counselor should hold the disclosures of the client in 
professional confidence. 

6. Effective counseling is best done In a private and confidential 
setting. 

7. Counseling cannot be completely centralized in one person. 

8. The counselor must know when to refer the client elsewhere. 

9. The counselor can be more effective through preventive 
rather than remedial measures. 
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In this course, the Instructor has tested with the Participants 
the techniques most applicable for counseling with adult women both 
In Individual counseling and In group methods. For the Individual 
counseling experience counselees were provided! for the group methods, 
the Instructor used the class periods In presenting the various 
techniques while at the same time presenting the course material. 

It Is recommended that In future classes of this kind, each Participant 
have many opportunities for supervisory experience In g, oup counseling 
sessions. 



Definitions 



Since this course was basically concerned with the counseling of 
adult women It was felt that a common understanding of terms was 
necessary, especially adult , counsel Ing , and adult counse11ng 3 

Adult? Any Individual who has reached an age whereat he Is 
responsible for himself socially, morally, and physically. He may 
or may not be financially Independent. For this particular study, 
the adult women Is defined as being between 35 - 54 years of age. 

Counseling : A helping relationship In which one Individual 

(counselor) attempts to assist another Individual (cl lent/counsel ea) 

In solving his problems by providing him with an atmosphere of 
respect and acceptance as a human being wherein he may retain his 
dignity. 

Adult Counseling : A helping relationship with aspects no 
different than for any other counseling situation except for the Indi- 
vidual differences based on X number of years of having lived. 

In probing deeper Into the real meaning of adult counseling, 
two basic concepts come to the fore. One Is the ever-pervading 
recognition of the continuities from adolescence to adulthood! the 
other, the constant comparison, noting differences In the counseling 
of adolescents and adults. 

The rudiments of the counseling process are essentially the 
same at all levels and for all types of problems. The purpose Is the 
same no matter what the client^ age. The central difference In 
defining adult counseling Is In the consideration of the number of 
years one has lived. The adult, having lived longer, has greater 
Independence, autonomy, knowledge and responsibility, resulting In 
different and wider range of problems and needs. Whether accurate 
or not, the adult has more knowledge of his own needs and his own 
wants. The adult counselor may, therefore, be able to help the client 
focus and to conceptualize some of the needs that he has always known 
something about. 



The adult counselor then must have a thorough understanding of 
these problems and needs. One of the ways to acquire this understanding 
is to contrast these with the problems and needs of adolescents with 
which most counselors are more familiar. This greater range in problems 
of adults, in turn, demands greater skill on the part of the counselor. 

Throughout this section, references to the differences in adolescents 
and adults are made. This is done in an endeavor to clarify the meaning 
of adult counseling and, subsequently, to identify techniques applicable 
for counseling adult women. 



Need for Adult Counseling Services 

The number of women who are faced with the necessity as well as 
having the desire of entering the labor force is increasing daily. These 
women need guidance not only in securing positions but also in taking a 
realistic view of themselves in relation to the job market. In addition 
to the growing number of working women, other factors such as the 
lengthening life expectancy of the adult, the utilization of automation 
in lieu of manpower which has forced many people to seek new jobs, and 
the sheer demand of more people in the job market affect the overall 
picture. As a consequence, the need for counseling services for adults 
will continue to increase. 

Employment agencies, public and private, have counselors who help 
in many ways. Business and industry employ trained personnel not only 
for the purpose of screening applicants but also for the purpose of 
helping employees adjust to the job. Our world is changing so fast that 
people need to know more about what is expected of them on the job, 
exactly what their work is going to entail and how it will fit into the 
total work picture. A secretary twenty years ago never saw an electric 
typewriter, rarely used a dictating machine and worked for one boss. 

She may now have several bosses who do their dictating into a machine, 
and she transcribes it using an electric typewriter. This may necessitate 
the adult woman taking some on-the-jcb training or night school work in 
order to be the secretary she was twenty years agoj here a counselor can 
be of great assistance. Family service agencies are finding an ever 
increasing need for counselors. A woman may find herself the head of 
a household with several children to support and care for, but with no 
means of doing it. Hospitals and mental health clinics are providing 
counselors who can assist families suddenly finding themselves in an 
environment completely foreign to them. 

As can be seen, the adult counselor can and does presently function 
in a variety of situations. Still, consideration must be given to the 
ever expanding opportunities and needs for adult counseling in new 
locations, such as in housing developments of large urban areas where 
there is a resident team consisting of such persons as a public health 
nurse, a social worker, a home economist and, perhaps, visiting house- 
keepers. When families are moved from slum areas into new housing there 
is an intensive need for re-education. 
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The government is using adult counselors in the current anti- 
poverty programs, the crux of which is the re-education of individuals 
and families. This task calls for counseling and practices that will 
motivate people toward helping themselves become increasingly autonomous. 



Settings 

These are but examples of the many kinds of adult counseling 
services being offered in varied and numerous kinds of settings, some 
of which the Participants learned first-hand through observation ex- 
perience. For example, in the ten colleges visited by six Participants 
there was a wide range in programs— »-from an excellent counseling program 
with few adult women to utilize it, to a complete lack of counseling for 
many adults and adult women who desired it. Of the ten colleges offering 
something for adult women, from evaii.fgg school to part-time academic 
daytime programs, and token non-credit seminars, only four provided 
counseling programs especially for adults or adult women. Of the centers 
which the Participants visited the strength was found in the person- 
alities and attitudes of the personnel toward older workers; the weak- 
nesses were found in the inadequate number of counselors and their 
qualifications with the resultant lack of time for individualized 
relationships or counseling of clients. 

The settings where adult counseling takes place are extremely 
Important and are influenced by several factors. One is the type of 
community, rural or urban. Another is the attitude which society holds 
in regard to career changes, early retirements, increased leisure time 
and the means of meeting the needs of the individual members in this 
changing society. In the final analysis, the most decisive factor in 
the success of any program is the competence of the adult counselor. 

Existing Information is inadequate to guide the person seeking 
counseling to the right sources for help. In turn, counselors or others 
wishing to make referrals find that they themselves are not always 
properly informed as to the kinds of services available. Because of 
the large urban centers and the extreme mobility of today‘s society. 

It would be valuable if a clearinghbqae of information concerning 
counseling services and referral possibilities could be established 
at least in large cities throughout sections of the country, if not 
the entire country. In addition to the usual function as a general 
clearinghouse of information, this center would hopefully be able to 
make studies and recommendations which would enable it to evaluate 
existing community services in terms of duplicating deficiencies or 
expansions. The Participants suggested that a' professional organization 
on a national basis might assume some responsibility in this area. 



Areas of Counseling Need 



Adults are particularly in need of counsel 1ng'‘in relation to the 
following areas: community relationships, retirement, marriage and 

family, health, energy, finance, handicapped or retarded children, widow* 
hood, planned parenthood, philosophic or aesthetic education, occupation 
or career, and self -development . Some of the different life stages in 
which adult women need counseling are listed under the marital, education 
and work spectrums in the outline for preparing the "si tuational" case 
which is included in Chapter IV. 



Staff i ng 

With the Increase in the need for expansion in adult counseling 
services and the evident shortage of counselors and the limited number 
of persons qualified as counselors, even the most pressing needs probably 
cinnot be met in an ideal way,* therefore attention was given to making 
the most effective use of the limited resources that are available. 

4 

The team approach, consisting of consul tant(s) , professional counselors, 
resource counselors and technical specialists or aides, is recommended in 
adult counseling services because of the wide variety and complexity of 
adult problems. The consul tant(s) should be highly trained doctoral level 
people to be supportive, to back up the other groups. The professional 
counselor's education should consist of a minimum of a master's degree in 
counseling and guidance. Having the desire and the ability to work with 
adults, these persons then could coordinate the staff team and plan in- 
service training, constantly keeping in mind the community structure, 
resources and needs. The counselor in this context is able to provide the 
helping relationship that was defined earlier as individual counseling} she 
does not practice psychotherapy but rather she is able to recognize the 
need for this treatment in depth and refers such a client to a clinical 
psychologist or a psychiatrist. 

Counseling should be related to the individual rather than to the 
job the individual will pursue. Basic to the counseling of the adult 
woman is a willingness on the part of the counselor to help the client 
with exploratory and preliminary planning? that is, the counselor cannot 
expect the adult woman to know specifically what she wants or needs before 
she sees her. Since the adult must incorporate counseling and decision- 
making into her life as it presently exists (as contrasted with adolescent 
counseling wherein the client is often shaping her future years), the counselor 
must first look carefully at the client's credentials, both formal and in- 
formal, to try to help her establish herself in the position or on the rung 



*Areas identified by panel of Participants (Alma Biggers, Arline Coopersmith, 
Sadie Higgins, Ruth Nelson). 



of the ladder where she belongs. With this as a basis, the adult woman 
should then be encouraged by the counselor to be creative, to make changes, 
to explore new things. 

The resource counselors should incorporate a variety of backgrounds 
and skills and receive a major portion of their training from professional 
counselors while working under their supervision. The potential for resource 
counselors exists in a variety of occupational fields, such as the technologi- 
cally unemployed, the retired older person, the physically handicapped and 
the part-time worker. The qualifications of these resource people should be 
appropriate skills, desire and proof that they can work with adults, and 
potential to learn. It is recommended that tests be developed as quickly 
as possible for evaluating and assessing the life experiences of people. 

Such information would aid greatly in discovering persons with qualifications 
and aptitudes in resource counseling as well as other areas. Resource 
counselors can be valuable members of the team in special ways; for example, 
some will be equipped to communicate with various ethnic groups and it is 
quite conceivable that they might do this much better than the professionals. 
Too, with proper training, they could man an information center very well. 

The last group, technical specialists or aides, should join the staff 
with a knowledge of community resources, and through a wel 1 -devel oped, 
specialized in-rervice training program, they should perform such special 
duties as were required in a particular setting, thus becoming valuable 
team workers. 



Training 

At the level of the professional counselor and the consultant, formal 
education is required. More and more institutions of higher education are 
realizing the need for an interdisciplinary approach to counselor training, 
and consequently such courses as sociology, economics, psychology and 
anthropology are being required of graduate students in counseling and 
guidance. Through a composite of these disciplines the counselor is able 
to assist the counselee in making decisions based on sound application of 
all available information and resources. In addition, a special body of 
knowledge is recommended for adult counselors. This is the specific 
psychological, sociological and physiological information which pertains 
to the adult woman and which has influenced her past experience, her present 
position in life and her outlook for the future. The techniques for counseling 
then will be adapted to the understandings of this body of knowledge. 

Social service agencies, government agencies, industrial institutions, 
business firms will also offer training. The curriculum context as well as 
the scope and administration of such programs will depend upon where the 
work is offered. Even with all of this, there will continue to be a 
shortage of adult counselors. A good public relations program must be func- 
tioning in the community to encourage citizens to enter the counseling 
profession, to sell the community on additional adult facilities to meet 
the needs and to encourage people who are changing jobs to find out about 
the area of adult counseling. 



CHAPTER II 



INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 



Individual counseling focuses on the individual and his problem. 

For adults it appears that it is even more difficult than with adolescents 
to distinguish between kinds of problems. A problem tends to cut across 
all areas. Therefore, the counselor is not concerned with only the personal 
or the vocational aspects of a problem but rather with the whole of the 
problem(s) which is generally a combination of any or all of the above 
mentioned factors. The purpose of counseling is to help the client under- 
stand himself as a part of his solution of hi s problem. The emphasis is 
on the client. 

The aim of the counselor of adult women is to help the client find her 
re5> 1 self — to open up herself to herself, to give up her defenses, to 
explore the potentialities of all her talents and capacities to their fullest 
extent. And all of this must be done with a keen awareness of the years still 
remaining to her for gainful employment. Adult women in general lack self- 
confidence and they seem unwilling to expose themselves to their peers in 
a group situation. Therefore, individual counseling must be provided. 
Individual counseling provides the opportunity to uncover real or specific 
problems. But prior to working on the problem, the counselor endeavors to 
learn about the client. 



Human Relations 



In her analysis of the adult woman, the counselor needs a basic under- 
standing of human behavior, that is, a maximum understanding of why people 
act the way they do in their relationships with each other. The counselor 
must have deep sensitivity to the characteristics, problems and needs of the 
adult woman - the span of a woman‘s life; the discontinuities, multiple roles, 
change in roles; the established pattern of work in the home; the demands, 
choices, motivations, and fears which confront her. The counselor should 
have as much personal, educational and vocational data as is available about 
the client and should possess a complete facility with the tools, tests and 
decision-making, which are most important in the counseling process. 



In the training of counselors it is recommended that the area of 
human relations be incorporated as a complement to the interdisciplinary 
subject matter of sociology, economics, psychology and anthropology. One 
Participant put it this way, "When someone finds a measure for assessing 
good human relationship, fewer courses will be needed, for some counselors 
are born and not trained, it would seem." 

Those counselors who have developed an understanding of (1) why 
people act the way they do in their relationships with each other and 
(2) how to make the greatest possible ethical use of that understanding 
in dealing with people, can assist adult women to understand themselves 
better. Adult women who seek counseling want to know how to get along 
better with peopje; they want to improve their human relations; in short, 
they want to become more effective people in the home and on the job. 

There are no rules governing the business of getting along with people; 
however, there are some signposts that point out the general direction 
to the answer. These can be summed up in four rather fundamental principles 
which, if accepted, will assist in the effective practice of human relations. 

The first principle is that people differ a lot from each other and 
so cannot be treated the same. No member of the human team can afford 
to treat the other members of that team as if they were all alike, because 
they are not. Acceptance of this principle means that counselors will 
endeavor to become more sensitive to people’s individual responses and 
treat them accordingly. 

The second principle is that you get more work out of a person by 
helping him to feel important than you do by making him afraid. This 
need to feel important is a fundamental need of every individual. It 
can be met by raising the client’s prestige or self-confidence and this 
is accomplished by giving recognition and praise when it is offered 
sincerely. 

The third principle warns us that much of human behavior results 
from past training, or from habit, or from desire, or from emotion and 
not from logical consideration. This is important for one cannot expect 
an overwrought person to. see the sense in a logical solution. Above all, 
it warns individuals not to let the emotion shift to them, for two angry 
people have no hope of arriving at a sensible decision. 

The fourth principle is that individuals cannot hope to be effective 
in the practice of human relations if they do not like people. There are 
those individuals who prefer things to people or ideas to people. But 
the individual who likes people must moreover have sufficient enthusiasm 
about people to make the thorough study which allows him to practice the 
first principle. 

Above all, counselors and clients must school themselves to avoid 
thinking of people in the mass, or thinking of people as we do machines. 
Rather, they must train themselves to think of the individual as a person. 

A central principle, in summary, is: Treat people personally. 
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Applications of Human Relations 



The counselor needs to have some practical applications of these 
four principles to implement the general philosophy of getting along better 
with people through understanding them better. These applications which 
Participants studied and found valuable are: 

1. Keep in mind that, by and large, people will try to live 
up to your expectations of them. Get the habit of ex- 
pecting the best of people? you will be disappointed now 
and then, but for the most part, you n 11 be working as a 
member of a pleasant, capable team. 

2. Know yourself. Try to gain some understanding of why you 
act as you do. 

3. Do not forget that your associates will copy your techniques. 

Never forget that the most insulting treatment you can give 
another human being is to disregard him, to pay no attention 
to him. 

5. Support the other person*s ego. Everyone needs to feel im- 
portant. 

6. Be an individual yourself. 

7* Practicing sound human relations does not mean that you 
cannot reprimand or punish. There is no relationship 
between sound human relations and laxity in discipline. 

8. In criticizing a subordinate, resist the temptation to 
contrast his behavior with another individuals. 

9. Be consistent in your treatment of associates. 

10. Hake It easy for associates to know what you are thinking 
and for you to know what they are thinking. 

11. Use grotp conferences. This does not mean, of course, that 
you yield your authority to make the final decision or relieve 
yourself of responsibility for the decision. It does very 
frequently result in better decisions? it almost unfailingly 
results in a team that works together. 
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12. Assign appropriate responsibilities and delegate adequate 
authority. Three important points which seem effective in 
achieving success in delegating responsibility are: 

a. Lef; the assistant know exactly the limit of his 
res pons ibi 1 it ies . 

b. Give him enough authority to carry out his delegated 
responsibilities together with an assured feeling 
that he will be backed up. 

c. Let everyone concerned know that he has specific 
responsibility and authority. 

13. Maintain an atmosphere of approval in your office, a positive 
attitude toward your work and your program. 

14. You cannot afford the luxury of losing your temper. If you 
lose your temper, you lose your point. 



Needs of the Adult Woman 

£ , The counselor must have a deep sensitivity to the problems and needs 

of the adult woman. The recognition of a problem or a need is often more 
..ssential than its solution. The needs of adult women and solutions for 
meeting these needs present a variety of types of problems to be solved. 

It appears then, that by determining and studying the needs of the adult 
woman, there will be a positive approach toward suggestions which may aid 
the woman in fulfilling her needs. The approach used in this class and 
the way it was implemented are described in the following paragraphs. 

A tentative draft of The Needs of the Adult Woman was prepared bv 
Participant Mable Thomson after listening to tapes, interviewing clients, 
being involved in panel discussions, hearing lectures and "searching into 
many hearts as well as my own." The draft was given to all the Participants 
and they were requested to add and then to renumber the needs in order of 
importance "to you." The goal was to get the true feeling of this group 
regarding the needs of the adult woman. 

The needs were obviously rated according to the individual's back- 
ground and environment. Fifteen drafts were returned. Some wanted it 
known that all needs did not apply to themselves, but felt they were needs 
of one individual woman; others felt that it represented only the most 
prominent needs of women today. 

Of the fifteen women who returned the list of needs, four felt that 
the order of importance was not paramount, but "that the route a woman 
takes to attain a feeling of worth is the important thing." However, 
while in different sequence, the first ten needs decided upon by the 
Participants were the same as listed on the original draft. The revised 
list of the needs of the adult woman is as follows: 
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1. The adult woman needs to develop a feeling of confidence 
and adequacy in her interests, goals and individual worth. 

She need not feel guilty if she thinks her life is happy 
and fulfilled. 

2. The adult woman needs the environment to reflect and 
discover "who she is" and to learn how she may grow per- 
sonally, socially, intellectually and vocationally. 

3. The adult woman needs an empathic listening ear, which may 
be a team, group, agency or counselor, to help her explore 
or assess skills and attitudes or otherwise organize her 
thinking toward her goals. 

4. The adult woman needs the support and reinforcement of her 
family when she strives to improve their way of life through 
education or volunteer projects. 

5. The adult woman needs to become aware of the ratio of 
dependence and independence with which she treats her younger 
employers or fellow workers, and to learn the importance 

of appropriate grooming or dress for the job. 

6. The adult woman needs to develop the ability to observe, 
listen, think, and communicate more effectively. She 
needs to know how her own needs might limit human relation- 
shi ps. 

7. The adult woman needs to face the reality of the job areas 
and training necessary to secure the desired work. 

8. The adult woman needs to have the opportunity to probe 
deeply into her feelings for the creativity which may be 
lying dormant, having been inhibited or repressed. 

9. The adult woman needs to be able to review or renew 
attitudes, interests, or skills which might help her use 
leisure time for continual enrichment of life and achieve 
a realistic balance in the giving of her time and energy. 

10. The adult woman needs to be conscious of her responsibilities 
of contributing toward a greater society by participating in 
any way possible. 

11. The adult woman needs to develop a sensitivity to appreciation 
for and/or self-expression of the art and beauty in all 
cultures, if she has not already done so. 

12. The adult woman needs to understand the aging process with 
its physical limitations and to recognize the importance 
of maintaining mental and physical health; she neeas to 
think toward her retirement or living with a retired husband 
or relative. 
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The group accepted this analysis of basic needs and proceeded to 
examine them in relation to those of young people, thus pointing up the 
adult counseling emphases. 



Dif ferer.ces between the Needs of Youth and Needs of the Adult Woman 



Reference was made earlier to the fact that counselors must be aware 
of the differences between adolescents and adults. One of the Participants 
Mable Thomson, submitted the differences between the needs of youth and * 

ne eds of the edu?t wonpcine They are as follows t ” 

1. Youth needs to develop a life philosophy, while the adult 
woman needs to renew and restore hen life philosophy. 

2. Youth needs to be acquiring his/her identity, while the 
adult woman already has identified one role which is dis- 
appearing, so she needs to ‘'shop” around for a new role. 

3. Youth needs to explore many experiences for satisfactions, 
while the adult woman neeos to use her past and present 
experiences on which to build her new Hfe. 

4. Youth needs to develop attitudes and interests, while the 

adult woman needs to review and update her attitudes or 
interests. 



5. Youth needs to become motivated toward his goals, while 

the adult woman, already highly motivated, needs guidance 
in her choice. 



6. Youth needs to gain a mature responsibf Hty, whi le the 
adult woman needs to shift her responsibility. 

7* Youth needs zo realize the value of spending more time 
in learning, while the adult woman reeds to 'get going" 
for she realizes time is passing swiftly. 



8. Youth needs t; 



nr. 



activities J n h ? s 



.ake many choices from present day 
s leisure time, whf’e the adu<t woman 



— w ~ J « ‘■‘tvi HUv ' fa ngi|i*ail 

needs to develop skills to use her increasing leisure time. 



9» Youth needs to think of sex, marriage, and oc upation, 
while the adult woman needs to think of occupation and 
reti rement . 



Problems of Adult Women 



About mid-way in the course a panel of four Participants, Virginia 
Bullard, Ruth Cummings, Wanda! yn Hlltunen, Evelyn Marshall, presented a 
list of problems which they believed to be typical of those often 
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encountered by the adult woman. Two copies of this list of thirty-three 
problems were distributed to each of the Participants. On the first copy 
the Participants were asked to check all the problems which they had heard 
expressed by their counselees or other counselees on the tape recordings 
( see Chapter III) and to select the ten problems which had been expressed 
mosT frequently by the counselees, rating them from one through ten 
(number one being the problem expressed most frequently). 

On the second copy the Participants were asked to call upon their 
total experience (prior to and Including the AAUW Program) In working 
with adult women and select the twenty problems which they thought were 
most common, rating them from one through twenty (number one being the 
problem which occurs most frequently). 

The five problems Identified by the Participants as those most 
frequently encountered by counselees during the AAUW Program are: '’lack 

of confidence," "Indecision," "lack of Information," "reduced sense of 
capabilities," and "financial problems." The problems believed to be 
most frequently expressed by adult women In general are "Inadequate 
preparation," "lack of confidence," "scheduling time to cover multiple 
duties," "conflict In sense of values," and "Indecision." 

The problems expressed by the counselees and the problems expressed 
by the adult women In general, as rated by the Participants, are similar 
In that "Indecision" and "lack of self-confidence" are the two problems 
which are Included In the group of the five problems most frequently 
expressed by both groups of women. 

Problems of Adolescents Compared to Those of Adult Women 

In order to compare the problems of adolescents to those of adult 
women, the Participants who had had experience In counseling adolescents 
In secondary schools or colleges were asked to list the twenty problems 
which they believed to be most prevalent among adolescents. 

The problems most common to adolescents appear to be Interpersonal 
In nature, while those of adult women appear to be Intra-personal In 
nature. For example, relationships with members of the family and rela- 
tionships with people outside of the family were two of the problems of 
adolescents which were named most often, while Indecision and lack of con- 
fidence were the two problems most often characteristic of adult women. 

The problems of adolescents appear to be centered around the present, 
while those of adult women are centered around preparing for a cheige or 
the future. For example, acceptance by peers, appearance, and family 
relationships are problems more common to adolescents while Inadequate 
preparation, reduced sense of capabilities, and scheduling time to cover 
multiple duties are problems more common to adult women. 
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However, ft Is difficult to compare the problems attributed to 
adolescents with those attributed to adult women because of the 
differences In terminology. The fact that It was Impossible to apply 
the classifications developed by Mrs. Thomson for use with adult* for 
tabulation of the problems of adolescents In a meaningful way seems to 
verify the assumption that the problems which adult women encounter are 
very different from those of adolescents. 

These differences suggest that the adolescent girl should be 
Introduced to the problems which adult women are facing today. ( See 
Chapter VI.) They also suggest that counselors do need special training 
In order to establish effective counseling relationships with adult 
women and In order to understand their problems. 

As Margaret Bennett says In Guidance In Groups , "having problems 
Is simply a characteristic of living, which Is a continuing process of 
becoming rather than a static state of being. It has been said aptly 
that living Involves not so much a matter of adjustment to problems as 
the adjustment to having problems." 3 



Review of Tape-Recorded Interviews 

As part of the required course work, the Participants had Individual 
counseling sessions with adult women who had volunteered for this project 
( see Chapter III). These sessions were tape-recorded. Roberta Barnes, 
one of the Participants, reviewed approximately twenty-five tapes In part 
or In their entirety. The tapes reviewed Included those of fourteen of 
the Participants. The following statements are verbatim reports of the 
counse lees' expressions of their own problems. 



Age 

'Vhat have you suggested, for example, that somebody who would 
go back school^ would take? Maybe one course and make a 

'trial balloon;' so to speak, to see that you really have It, that 
a person my age could really apply herself reasonably well and 
actually pass and get through It and get the credit?" (Age 46, 
B.A. In sociology. Phi Beta Kappa) 

"Now I realize I am In this older generation and I am old enough 
to be their mother and I seemed to fit In just fine when I went 
back to school to get my teaching credential. But I feel my age 
Is a problem In that any extensive training would take so long 
that I'd be fifty-five, probably, before I got out of It." 
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Lack of Confidence 



"Actually, the main thing with ne is getting over the hump and 
actual ly going and talking to ..ome people. There would be no 
question of just working to earn money, but I'd have to do 
something that I'd like. To get the nerve to go and present 
yourself is the problem." 

"Well, that /“opportunities for school or work J is what I was 

looking for in Dr. 's class. I think I probably sound like 

most of the people"" there ; maybe I'm speaking out of turn, but 
I think we were all uncertain. I think a good portion of us 

were about this awful age not too old and not too young any 

longer, and without having been out in the outside world it 
makes you a little uneasy thinking about leaving the four walls 
where it's comfortable." 

"I plan on taking one course to begin with because I feel that 

I haven't been to school for a long time and when I was 

eighteen I was told I was fine material — - I'm not so sure I am 
anymore. I really don't knowl I think I have to take two 
courses and pass them before they will let me enroll because 
I'm over 21. I just feel that there's a big gap in my life 
because I haven't an education." 

"I guess all I need is moral support. I think it would just 
about kill me to be laughed at for going back /“to school/ 7 ." 

"That's what I've been thinking about, but now my son is 
starting college this year and there's no money to send mother 
back to school ." 

"If I can manage it /“work and school both J 9 because I think 
if I could earn my own money to go to school, it would be 
much better for me. Then if I didn't do well, I wouldn't feel 
as guilty. I wouldn't feel that I was taking it away from my 
family." 



Problems Related to Role as Homemaker and/or Multiple Roles 

"You can't be the ideal housewife and mother and wife and still do 
an honest-to-goodness job outside. I think you have to make a 
commitment one way or the other. This is terrible to face up to, 
but you can't be master of all." 

"It's rather difficult, I think, to direct your thoughts sometimes. 
As I explained to you, I feel my first job is at home. Did you 
find this with other people, I mean, is this the general opinion 
of people in my age group? Do I --- am I the peculiar exception, 
or the rule, so to speak?" (Would liKe to do graduate work to 
prepare for interesting work) 
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"I'm thirty-four now and I feel that I have all these years ahead 
of me. I've done the refinishing furniture; I've repapered the house 
I've done all this type of thing, and I know that In the next thirty- 
five years, if my life span is the normal life, this is not going 
to satisfy me. I'm just not cut out to be a housewife, period-— 

I don't think. This is a real problem. I don't want to turn out 
to be bitter and a complainer ." 

"It doesn't work out economically to the benefit of your family or 
yourself to work part time or go to school and just take one or t.*o 
courses. At this age you just never accomplish anything; you never 
get done; you're always running back and forth between all the 
things you're doing." 



Need for Part-Time Opportunities 

"I think I could be useful to somebody for five or six hours a day, 
but who? That's the question." (B.A., Phi Beta Kappa) 

"It would be much easier to go to school part time, I guess, than it 
would be to work part time. Nobody wants a part-time worker. 

Every speaker who came to speak to our class told us that." 

"I wanted to find something that I could go into that wouldn't 
necessarily be full-time. I don't really want, to work >’rom nine 
to six, especially when the kids are home on vacation." 



Need for Information 



"It's a matter of exploring the different fields of what might be 
interesting to do— finding something with more to it than going 
to work at nine in the morning and returning home and bringing in 
a paycheck— that 's one goal you have, but I'd be interested in 
doi ng something between nine and five. If I had any idea of what 
I really wanted to do, I'd do it— so I'm really exploring. I 
thought in coming down here that maybe there would be more specific 
help on what there might be for a person in my spot. Now if I had 
a degree, I don't think I'd be exploring as much." (Widow) 



Need for More Education or Training 

'Whatever you want to do, you need a high school education to get 
the job." 

"I've never worked.* I don't have any idea about jobs." 

"You see, no matter what I want, I have to have a college degree. 
I have to prepare myself, now." 



Reactions to Testing Program 



"We took some aptitude tests and I fell down completely. I appar- 
ently had some block with the test and I was so upset taking these, 
I wanted a better picture. It was definitely erratic and what I, 
what my talents are, none of them showed up in these tests. I was 
very, very discouraged." 

"But in taking these tests, I think it's been helping me to see me 
now rather than ideally what I'd like to be,, or what I thought I 
would have been twenty-five years ago, which is different in light 
of time and experience." 



Volunteer Work 



"It's just that it's a frustrating thing to be a volunteer because 
you have no level to hold to somehow. You must get the mothers 
pumped up to support the program, and it was partly frustrating 
because I really didn't have control— completely™ of the situation 
I couldn't; it was just all volunteer and the kids wanting to come. 
If you're paid, you can approach it ^"your job J more professionally 

and it's a different kind of a feeling— —I really think it would be. 



hiscel lancous 

"I have been interested in college teaching, but there Is no op- 
portunity for md there ^”hometown_7 because they do not hire 
faculty wives." 

"I think facing up to the fact that I may not be physically as 
capable of doing as much today as I thought I would be; I mean, 

I work hard physically at home, so maybe I wouldn't have quite as 
much to offer outside and something would have to give." 

"I would like to make a contribution. As far as I am concerned, 
the contribution is more important, but it's necessary to help 
the children through college and that is Important, too." 

"Sometimes you just don't get a job to your liking when you first 
start off, but it would give me the experience, it would bring in 
the money, and it would get me out of the house." 



Summary of Taped Interviews 

As a result of listening to the tape-recorded interviews, the 
Participants drew the following conclusions which are thought to have 
implications for the counseling of adult women: 



1. The Participants seemed to have little difficulty in estab- 
lishing rapport with their counselees. There were indications, how- 
ever, that the Participants were working under conditions of stress 
which were created by the use of the tape recorders and by working in 
an unfamiliar setting. 

2. The adult women who participated in the Program as counselees 
expressed a variety of problems; however, the two problems which seemed 
to be basic to all others were lack of self-confidence and lack of 
information. Most of these women were already motivated to expand 
their activities to include meaningful tasks outside the home; there- 
fore, their questions were "What to do?" and "How to do it?" They 
were seeking information about specific opportunities and reassurance 
that they cou'd meet the challenge which such opportunities present. 

3. Most of the women had already done a grec^t deal of self- 

evaluating and thinking about their relationship with their families. 
Perhaps because they were this far along in their thinking about and 
planning for their future, they did not seem to respond very well to 
a strictly "client-centered" approach. Among other things, some of 
the women seemed a little frustrated when their ideas or attitudes 
were merely reflected back to them. There are at least three possible 
explanations for this reaction: (a) Women in this age group are not 

familiar with the counseling process and, therefore, may have the wrong 
expectations when they go to a counselor; (b) a different approach is 
needed for counselors who work with adult women; or, (c) these counselees 
represented a select group of adult women and were not representative of 
adult women in general. Experimentation with different techniques is 
important in counseling adult women. 

The interviews which seemed to be most productive in terms of 
benefitting the counselee had some common elements. The counselors 
were able to convey warmth and acceptance in the way they spoke; 
their choice of words seemed unimportant. The counselors were able to 
focus their attention on what the counselee was actually saying and 
feeling, and to respond to the feelings which were being expressed; 
whereas, in the less productive interviews, the counselors seemed to 
be preoccupied with their own ideas of what the counselee should be 
thinking about, possible problem areas which should be explored, and 
the like. 

In the more productive interviews the counselors were flexible 
in their use of counseling techniques and were able to adjust to the 
needs of the counselee. Most of the interviews started out on a fairly 
non-directive basis and then, if the counselor sensed that the counselee's 
need was for specific information rather than for an excursion into her 
inner motivations, she gave her the information or suggestions on where 
to go to get the information which was needed. In the less productive 
interviews the counselors seemed to have a set idea about the course 
which the interview should follow. This mental set seemed to have 
several detrimental results: (a) the counselor's attention was not 
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focused on the ideas and feelings being expressed by the counsel ee and, 
therefore, she was not able to respond to them in a meaningful way; 

(<!*/ the interview lacked coherence because the counselor interrupted 
the chain of thought by interjecting new subjects or by suggesting a 
problem area which had not yet been discussed; and, ($) feelings of 
inadequacy and negative attitudes were sometimes reinforced by the re- 
sponses of counselors who were "determined to be non-directive" and who, 
unlike Dr. Carl Rogers,** concentrated on the technique rather than the 
counselee. 

In summary, the more successful Participant-counselors found that 
they were able to increase their ability to communicate their sincere 
interest to the counselee. They were able to concentrate their attention 
on the counselee and respond to her statements and feelings in wavs 
which were helpful and meaningful to bar. In short, they were able to 
forget themselves and become totally involved in the counseling process 
by functioning as warm, responsive and interested people. 



Need for Client Information 



Prior to the counseling interview, the counselor must assemble as 
much data as is available about the client. When there is little, if 
any, personal information available on a particular client, the counselor 
must rely a great deal on her observation of the client's action in the 
interview, being alert to meaningful Indications of personal background. 

Personal data sheets are helpful in gleaning information concerning 
the client ( see Table I, pages 146 &1 47) • They generally include such 
items as age, marital status and educational background. And for women 
about to enter the labor force knowledge of past work experience is 
essential . 

It seems more difficult to apply the same philosophy to counseling 
adults that one applies in counseling with adolescents-*-- that of 
"starting where the client is." All adolescents are at a somewhat 
similar stage of development and the problems associated with that 
period of life seem to have been identified. However, adult women may 
present problems typical of various stages of development, depending 
upon their backgrounds, education, work experience, and the like. This 
difference requires greater skill in the counselor. 

Tests are a useful tool for the counselor who is gathering information 
about a client. They are used for the counseling of adult women (1) if 
they provide needed information; (2) when they help the client to make a 
decision; and, (3) when the adult norms provide a comparison with others 
that cannot otherwise be attained. 

In a lecture called "Tools in the Counseling Process," Dr. Thelma 
Hunt, Professor of Psychology at The George Washington University, 
cautioned the Workshop Participants to remember that a. counseling 
situation involves much more than the mere utilization of tests, par- 
ticularly in the area of adult counseling, since "for the most part. 



satisfactory tests have not yet really been developed which provide 
reliable and useful adult norms." Dr. Hunt maintains that the 
counselors should keep In mind other factors such as the background 
and experiences of the Individuals and their family responsibilities 
which cannot be evaluated by tests. She pointed out that most seriously 
needed at the present time Is "an evaluation of the test.; which we have 
as they might be utilized with adults." Further, Dr. Hunt said that 
counselors need help In developing facilities for Integrating test 
results with other Information concerning the client, that Is, records, 
transcripts, and Interview. 

Psychological "tests," the common phrase used by the layman, the 
phrase with which all clients are familiar. Is In reality a misleading 
and much abused phrase. Counselors would do better to use "psychological 
evaluation and assessment," and to point out that psychological "tests" 
are not absolute measures In the sense of physical measures, as weight 
and height. They are rather systematic procedures for comparing given 
Individuals with other persons. They have no zero points as do physical 
measuring Instruments such as thermometers and yardsticks, and no constant 
Intervals such as degrees and Inches. Alt that a psychological "test" 
can do Is to compare one Individual with another or with a group of 
similar Individuals. 

In selecting the good tests or scales of schedules the counselor 
must always inquire about three attributes: (1) What Is the reliability 

of the test? Is It so stabilized that It is not subject to chance 
fluctuation? Will the subject earn the same score or rating each time 
he tries It? Can we depend on what he has earned as a truly constant 
measure of this particular trait? Reliability is usually quoted In 
terms of a coefficient of correlation, which indicates the constancy 
of the scores earned by Individuals who have taken the test at repeated 
1 nterval s . 

(2) V/ hat is the validity of the test? Does it measure what it Is 
supposed to measure? Is It truly a test of vocabulary size? Of hbnesty? 
Of music appreciation? Some test builders have taken refuge In the 
statement that "intelligence Is what Intelligence tests measure." In 
the counseling situation, a test is valid If It does what we expect It 

to do, and usually we are asking it to make a prediction. If the College 
Entrance Test will predict f o r the Admissions Officer those students who 
will profit by the curriculum and graduate and those who will not. It Is 
a valid test for that characteristic. If the music aptitude test shows 
that a child will enjoy and progress In his music lessons. It Is a valid 
test. For counseling, a test Is valid and useful if It helps the counselor 
to predict what the counseiee will do In her real life situation. 

( 3 ) Are norms or standards for the tests available for comparison 
of the Individual tested with ethers? With women as well as men? With 
mature as well as youthful Individuals? Fo" - adult counselors, all too 
often norms are not available for her adult aged counselees, and great 
care Is needed In Interpreting the results both to the counseiee and to 
her potential employer. 
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Major categories of tests and a word about those applicable for 
use with adults are: 

Intel 1 iqence : The Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) is an 

oral, individual test that has norms on adults. An oral test is 
especially good for adults who find that their reading skill has 
deteriorated. 

General Ability : Both the Graduate Record Examination and the 

Miller Analogies Test are used to determine ability to carry graduate 
work in college. Their purpose is not for counseling. The General 
Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) is useful for counseling purposes. 

Aptitude: All such tests provide for the assessing of one's 

potentialities for accomplishment or achievement in the future, as 
in some vocation. 

Interest : Strong Vocational Interest Tests have norms for adult 

women and are especially good if the counselor needs to know whether 
the client's interests are similar to those of women who are successful 
in a particular vocation. 

Personal 1 ty : Most personality "tests" are either self-report 

questionnaires or projective techniques (based upon responding to 
unstructured stimuli, as Inkblots). Personality tests are important 
for some adult counselees since adjustment problems sometimes come 
into the problem of working out educational and vocational goals. 

It should be emphasized, however, that personality testing and inter- 
pretation beyond initial screening by a questionnaire, should be done 
by specially trained psychologists. 



Decision-Making Process 

Dr. Virginia L. Senders, Associate Director of the New England 
Board of Higher Education, discussed the decision-making process with 
the Participants.* The points which she made include the following: 

The person who comes for counseling does so because he or she is 
going to make a decision, or a series of decisions. In seeking as- 
sistance, the client indicates that he intends to participate in the 
decision-making process, rather than to let decisions be made by default. 
A theoretical understanding of decision-making is therefore an important 
part of a counselor's training. 

A logical model of the decision-making process has been developed 
and studied by statisticians, economists, and logicians In recent years. 
According to the model, alternative choices, or courses of action, are 
listed. Each alternative choice may lead to one several outcomes. 

Some outcomes are more likely than others, and so te are more desirable 
than others. Thus, given an alternative choice, one may, in theory. 



*Dr. Senders supplied a brief bibliography on adult decisions. 
See page i 48 . 
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assign both probabilities and values to the various possible outcomes 
resulting from that choice. Knowing these, a selection among alternative 
courses of action is made according to a decision-making rule, or 
strategy. The chooser, for example, may decide to minimize risk, or 
to maximize possible gain, or to assure some minimum gain in the long 
run . 



In practice, few If any Individual decisions are made by the 
conscious and systematic application of the theoretical model. Quanti- 
tative evaluation of probabilities is not ordinarily possible, nor is 
quantitative evaluation of values, and without these numbers the ap- 
plication of a formal strategic rule is impossible. Yet behind every 
actual decision are some assumptions, usually unverb? 1 ized, about what 
Is likely to happen as a result, and how desirable the predicted out- 
come Is. Shortcuts are Inevitable and are usually desirable. But 
distortions, blind spots, misconceptions, and rigidities do not merely 
shorten the process of making decisions— they may, instead, seriously 
deflect It. The decision maker may, for example, be blind to certain 
alternative courses of action. He may grossly and consistently mis- 
estimate probabilities, as the adult woman often does when she expresses 
constant lack of confidence and fear of failure. He may have failed to 
examine his own values— to Identify the rewards that are really Important 
to him and the losses that really cause him pain. He be rigid In 
his clecl si on-making rule (even though he Ts unaware that he has a rule) 
where flexibility Is needed. For example, he may maintain a rigid 
policy of playing safe, avoiding risks, even where this means that he 
thereby excludes the possibility of obtaining really Important satis- 
factions. 

The counselor will not try to teach the client the decision- 
making model, nor will he try to apply It to the client's decisions. 

But if the counselor is thoroughly familiar with the logical structure 
of the decision-making process, he can more readily detect flaws In 
the psychological structure of the client's choices. Such questions 
as, 'What makes you so sure you couldn't carry two courses successfully?',' 
'Why is It that you feel you must have a paid job?" and "I wonder If 
you can ever attain such-and-such a goal without being willing to take 
such-and-such a frisk," probe, respectively, the validity of the client's 
probability system and of his value system, and the appropriateness of 
his strategy. "Have you considered a volunteer job?" or 'What about 
a temporary separation from your husband?" may suggest alternatives to 
which the client has been unaware or blind. Test Interpretation and 
occupational Information are used to Improve the client's probability 
or prediction system. The counselor thus uses his knowledge of the 
decision-making model as he does his theoretical knowledge of defense 
mechanisms— not didactically and not mechanically, but to sensitize 
himself to the ways in which his client can be helped to make wiser 
choices. 
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TABLE I 



PERSONAL INFORMATION 



SAMPLE PERSONAL DATA SHEET 



Nam e Home Telephone No. _ _ 

Adorer s 

Year of Birth Place of Birth (state, or country, if not U.S.,) 

* Marital Status: Single Married Widow Divorced Separated 

Age at Marriage No. of children Ages of children 

Husband's Occupation Employer 

Education of Husbai d (Circle highest year) 

„ H.S. 10 11 12 College 12345678 Highest degree 



EDUCATION 

Circle highest year: H.S. 10 11 12 College 1 2 3 4 5 6 

List colleges you have attended and dates attended: 

Name of College Location Dates Attended Major 



Semester 
Hours Earned 



What degrees, if any, have you earned? Year of degree (s) 

Are you interested in continuing your education? Yes No Undecided 

# WORK EXPERIENCE Indicate your employment experience below (use reverse side, if needed) 

Full time 

Name of Company or Agency Location Your Position Dates Emp. Part time 



How long ago were you employed on a full time basis? years. Part time? years. 

Are you available for a part time job? Yes N o Full time? Yes No 

What are your special skills and/or talents? Language Typewriting 

Shorthand Music Art Other 

<■* 

COMMUNITY SERVICE OR VOLUNTEER EXPERIENCE : 

Name of Organization Location Your Position Dates No. of Hrs. per wee 



(Signed) 

(Date) 
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SAMPLE OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONAL DATA SHEET 



Name 



Horae Phone 



Address 

Year of Birth Age at Marriage No. of children Ages 

Occupation of Husband Type of Employer: Govt. ( civilian) 

Military Serv. 

Education of Husband: (Circle highest year) Business or Ind. 

H. S. 10 11 12 Se. 1 f employe d 

College 12345670 Other( specify) 

Indicate colleges .you have attended and dates attended below: 

Name of Colleg e Locat ion Dates Attended Major Field ^8rs^ jlrneSi 6 1 * 



Check the type of services you would like from women's program: 

Counseling Off campus classes — night 

How to Study course Child care facilities 

Job Placement (Part time ) Financial assistance 

full time ) Other (specify) 

Off campus classes — day 



Are you interested in continuing yopr education? Yes No Undecided^ 

If you are interested in coninuing your education, what is your preference: 

complete unfinished bachelor's degree Undecided 

2 year associate degree program Other (Specify) 

credit courses but not for a degree 

non credit courses 

Master's degree program 



Chemistry 
Mathematics 
Philosophy 
Othe r 



Indicate your employment experience: (Use reverse side if more space needed) 

Name of Company or Agency Location Your Position Dates emp.or tuSll lime 



Check courses you would like to take for credit: 

Economics Politcal Science ___ 

L it e r a tur e __ 

Education __ 

Guidance 



^English 
^Languages 
History 



^Psychology 

_Business 

^Sociology 

Biology 



Indicate your volunteer or commiinity experience: side if more space 

Name of organization Location Your Position Dates ^per°week S * 
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Maslow, A. H. Motivation and Personality. New York* Harper, 1954. 

* Religi ons, Values and Peak Experience. Columbus, Ohio: 
The Ohio State University Press, 1964 . 
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CHAPTER ill 



PRACTICUM - SUPERVISED PRACTICE 

* 



On the first day of course work, as an Introduction to the area of 
supervised practice, six panelists who were representative of adult 
women whose goals and aspirations had been achieved through counseling 
In the continuing education program of The George Washington University 
discussed their experiences. Dr. Ruth Osborn, Staff Associate In the 
Continuing Education Program In the College of General Studies at the 
University, served as moderator. The reaction of the Participants was 
such as to confirm Its value as a counselor-training device. 

In her work. Dr. Osborn has tried to dispel the Idea that Intel- 
lectual pursuits by women are unnatural. She has developed a course 
wherein she has created a climate for adult women to grow and to express 
themselves and at the same time to probe with other women facing the 
same or similar problems. This course, "Developing New Horizons for 
Women," Is a non-credit, fifteen session workshop designed to assist 
women In developing their potential tr* an analysis of themselves as 
Individuals and as women, by exploring educational, occupational and 
community service opportunities, and by examining and solving problems 
encountered when entering or re-entering the educational and occupa- 
tional worlds. Dr. Osborn has had remarkable success In drawing women 
back Into serious academic endeavors and Into careers. 

The panelists represented different ages, different situations, 
different gc»1s. These were "graduates" of the course and two were 
regular students at the University. One of the students had returned 
after twenty years to secure a second degree In psychology, the first 
having been In home economics. The degree In psychology Is a step toward 
her long-range goal of counseling adult women. The other had just 
completed a year *s full-time study as a recipient of a scholarship 
from the College Faculty Program of the AAUW. The sixth panelist was 
a professional volunteer. 

For forty-five minutes these women discussed their personal 
Interests and how they were working through problems, some of which had 
seemed Insurmountable at one time In their past. They came before the 
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class to tell their own stories of seeking and finding employment, '*f 
going back to school for graduate degree or completing a degree program, 
of transferring a volunteer activity Into a paid job. 



Following this panel. Dr. Osborn gave an overview of the "Developing 
New Horizons" course as general background Information regarding the 
clients she had procured as subjects for Interviews by the Participants 
of this course. From her class she had requested volunteers who felt 
the need for additional Individual counseling, explaining fully to them 
the AAUW research project and the provision of supervised practice for 
Participants as a part of the required course work. The volunteers 
(each primarily middle-class, married women, ranging In age from 35-5*0 
had completed data sheets which were given to the Participants along 
with GATE test Information. Appointments had been scheduled for the 
first two days of the following week, and the volunteer-clients who came 
throughout the summer were from Dr. Osborn f s course or were applicants 
for the course who were having their first meeting with a counselor. A 
few clients came to the program upon referral from the District of 
Columbia United States Employment Service and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 



Mechanics of Tape Recording 



Prior to the first counseling session. Instruction was provided the 
Participants on the operation of tape recorders. There were four machines 
available at the AAUW for the twenty Participants (counselors). It Is 
worthwhile to mention the asset of procuring recorders which are of the 
same speed and the same brand since. If the counselor Is at ease with the 
recorder, it will greatly facilitate the counseling session. 



The Counseling Relationship 

The instructor explained that counselors of adults must recognize 
that many clients have had no first-hand knowledge of a counseling 
session. If the role of counselor and the expectations and involvement 
of the client can be clarified at the outset of the first session, it will 
be helpful to the client. Adult women are apt to be very talkative and ' 
"ready to spill," so to speak, at the first session. Therefore, it is 
imperative that the client realize that individual counseling is a pro- 
fessional relationship governed by the ethics of the profession, it is 
not just information-giving or a pleasant conversation. Rather, it is 
the process of assisting a person in face-to-face interview to analyze 
some problem of choice and/or adjustment and of working on a constructive 
solution to the problems. 

The instructor also stressed that the confidence of the client be of 
first consideration and that each client participating in the project 
should be made fully aware of the intended purpose of taping the counseling 
sessions and that permission be granted for same. Even though Dr. Osborn 
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had prepared the volunteers by telling them of the Adult Counselor 
Program, it was urged that each counselor review with her counselees 
the purpose of the program and of tape recording all sessions and that 
they be clearly made aware that the tapes would be used by the faculty 
and Participants in the program. 



The Counseling Interview 

Each Participant had from one to four clients, with whom she met 
from a minimum of one to a maximum of six weekly counseling hours during 
the eight-week program. Individual counseling rooms were arranged for 
each Participant and client. 

The instructor made available to the counselor the Strong Vocational 
Interest test for any counselee who wished to take it following the first 
counseling session at the minimum cost of the test plus scoring. The 
Participants volunteered to give the tests. Practically all the clients 
took advantage of this offer and were told that the scores would be 
available at the following week's counseling session. This put both the 
counselor and the client at ease regarding the need of a next session. 

The practicum experience was not "normal" for either the counselor 
or the client: 

1. Neither was experienced with the tape recorder. 

2. The scheduling of the interviews had been made by a "middle man." 

3. The counselor was not in her own habitat; therefore, there was 
no secretary and/or reception room. 

4. The counselors were new to the D.C. area and thus unfamiliar with 
educational and occupational information specific to the area. 

5. The client, as a volunteer for a pilot program, assessed her role 
as a sort of helper; therefore, she came with an orientation or 
mind-set quite different from the usual client approaching a 
counseling session. 



Listening as a Learning Device 

However, the practicum served as a valuable training device. The 
instructor had attempted to prepare the Participants who had never before 
listened to themselves on tape that the first experience is often dis- 
tressing since there is a tendency to be very critical of oneself. Here 
the counselor heard herself as her client hears her through the use f 
tape recordings. In listening to herself, she could discern the disparity 
between what she had hoped she was saying and what she actually said. 
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The practicum provided for good self-appraisal , for the supervisor's 
constructive evaluation and assistance and for opportunities to listen 
to other counselor tapes. 

At least one, and sometimes as many as three tapes by each 
Participant-counselor, were listened to and criticized by the instructor. 

In addition, formal arrangements were made for each Participant to listen 
to and make critical evaluation of the tapes of two classmates. Student 
listeners were asked to pay special attention to "typical" problems and 
responses of this group of clients, as well as to the "style" or 
technique of the counselors. Where key (important, significant, typical, 
or exemplary) passages appeared on the tape, they were numbered for the 
convenience of future listeners. A committee, termed "coordinators," 
from the Participants then listened to the numbered passages of all the 
tapes, synthesized and summarized their findings and presented them to 
the class. 

Before each weekly interview, each Participant-counselor checked on 
a personal evaluation sheet those areas which she particularly needed to 
examine (ability to summarize, reflect, empathize) and completed this 
check list on her progress and development at the end of the interview. 
These compilations of feelings, about themselves and their development or 
improvement as counselors of adult women were reported weekly to the class. 

Participants also made informal arrangements for listening to each 
other's tapes as they felt the need. All tapes were always available for 
listening. Two tape recorders were permanently placed in the living 
quarters (residence hall) for this purpose, in addition to the four at 
the AAUW building which were available during the day and up to 10:00 P.M. 
each day. 

Listening to each other's tapes proved especially helpful. The 
experience of hearing other counselees express their problem increases 
the counselor’s awareness of the multiplicity of problem areas. Actually 
hearing the women verbalize their problems makes the situation more alive 
than does the mere reading of the same passages. The various voice 
inflections accentuate the depth of feeling and the emotional involvement 
of the mature woman counsel ee. 

One Participant, Virginia Bullard, summarized it thus: "The tape 

listenings not only provided insight into other counselor approaches, good 
and/or bad, but of equal importance, enabled the counselors to know more 
about adult women in general than would have been possible with only one 
or two clients." Since in counseling one expects exceptions and individual 
differences, it was the similarities among the many women counselees which 
was so striking. The group tended to talk easily, and many of them did 
indeed experience what Betty Friedan calls "the problem without a name," 
a kind of dis-ease, a label -less emptiness which it is hoped a counselor 
can aid. It was agreed that these techniques would be useful with clients 
whatever their background or experiences. 
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Review of Counseling Techniques 



In the counseling relationship, as it was tested from the supervised 
experience, it was learned that often a counselor has limited information 
on the client; thus the counselor should be prepared to work from what 
she learns and observes about the client. 

The supervised experience provided a good review of some counseling 
techniques such as: 

1. Converse with a purpose. 

2. Don't be in a hurry. 

3. Avoid asking questions which can be answered "yes" or "no." 

4. Don't put words in a client's mouth. 

5. Be selective when you talk. 

6. Close on time ---quickly and firmly. 

7. Listen carefully, closely, patiently. 

8* Don't complete the client's sentence. 

9. Keep the client on the subject and begin gently to get the 
client to interpret her problem. 

10. Don't sugarcoat bad news. 

11. Be selective when you give information and when you approve 
of what the client is saying; don't be over indulgent . 

One of the Participants, Sadie Higgins, an experienced college counselor, 
in. evaluating her technique after the fourth counseling session, said that 
she felt that she "experienced and reflected attitudes and feelings suffi- 
ciently to let the client express herself and improve her thinking about 
her future. It seemed to me that marked improvement over my first tape was 
evident ." Reflection meant selecting and giving back from the client's 
statement that part which reflected her feelings rather than merely trans- 
mitting back the fact. 

In listening to tapes for the purpose of improving their counseling 
techniques, the Participants recommended that three areas should be 
particularly noted: Does the counselor focus on the client or does she 

dominate the client? Does the counselor talk about her own personal 
experiences? Does the counselor simply talk too much? Following are the 
recommendations from a panel presentation by those "coordinators" (Roberta 
Barnes, Wandalyn Hiltunen, Marjorie Rust, Jane Spanel) who arranged for the 
critiques of the Participant-counselors: 
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1. It should be emphasized that all evaluations should be objective 
and that the venting of personality differences should be avoided. 

2. Each Participants tape should be assigned for review. This will 
assure that coordinators have the maximum number of critiques and 
permit all tapes to be evaluated, thus providing for a complete 
picture of the problems, motivations, and goals of the adult woman 
(counselee, client). 

3. A maximum of six tapes should be assigned to each coordinator and 
a central location should be designated where they may be picked 
up and returned. 

4» Remarks pertaining to the evaluation or tapes should be identified 
by the counters on the machine. 

5. Participants 1 listening times for critique should be in accord with 
the actual counseling session, ! ,e. , those sessions taped on 
Monday should be scheduled for hearing on Monday evening, etc. 
Moreover, every tape should be made as easily accessible to all 
as possible. 

The panel presentation proved most successful and is recommended in 
lieu of individual presentations as being the more effective method of 
informing the group of the findings from the tapes. It is suggested that 
the coordinators use a fresh tape to record excerpts from the recordings 
to be evaluated. This eliminates the need to fumble through stacks of 
tapes and aids in a more organized presentation. 



Summary 

The Participants felt that the practicum, supervised practice of 
individual counseling, was a most important aspect of this course as it 
provided for sound, fundamental learning experiences. In final evaluation 
they felt that one*s improvement in the use of counseling techniques comes 
slowly; more people checked the "occasional summaries" than any other single 
technique regarding overall improvement in these sessions, which as one 
Participant put it "indicates that a relatively mechanical procedure is 
easier and more quickly learned than one which involves feeling." 

This practicum was a valuable training device included in the techniques 
course. However, it is recommended in future training programs that 
practicum be offered as a separate course since it involves the Participants 1 
total experience in the three course areas. It requires much time and is of 
sufficient importance to stand by itself. A library, equipped with as many 
tapes as possible of experienced counselors in actual counseling sessions 
with adult women, should be made available to aid the preparing-counselor 
in recognizing the varieties of techniques and problems handled by the pro- 
fessional • While consent of the parties is essential to this procedure, our 
experience indicated that participants were interested in making this type 
of contribution to a training program. 
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CHAPTER IV 



GROUP METHODS 



The basic and most important unit in our culture is the in- 
dividual. Nevertheless, it is the group which we find being empha- 
sized in today f s society— in governmental programs, religious 
movements, and mass communications media. In educational areas, the 
use of the group approach has broadened extensively as a result of the 
necessity for methods of dealing with the increasing numbers of persons 
seeking further educational experiences. At this juncture in the 
growth of counseling programs for the adult woman, the utilization of 
group approaches saves time whenever there are more clients than the 
counselors can effectively work with on an individual basis. More 
important than the demand of sheer numbers, however, is the desirability 
of group approaches. The exchange of ideas stimulates thinking and 
understanding with both peers and professional authority; it affords 
opportunities for the development of the individuals self-expression 
in intra-personal give-and-take, and it provides valuable social expe- 
riences. 1 

There are, however, limitations in the use of group approach 
methods insofar as they do not generally uncover the real problem or 
the specific problem. It must be remembered that the group approach 
is an adjunct to individual counseling; it is not an effective substi- 
tute for individual counseling. 

The use of group procedure as techniques in the counseling of adult 
women was carefully woven into the structure and pattern of the course. 
From the very beginning and before the methods were studied as counseling 
techniques, the Participants worked in groups on a variety of assignments 
and projects. From fairly simple assignments, such as a committee 
reporting on observation experiences, the class used progressively more 
complex group methods as means for learning the insights needed in 
counseling. The essential structure of the course made the group process 
a learning experience while it concurrently demonstrated its use in the 
counseling procedure. A basic purpose of the course was to learn, in 
addition to individual counseling, the use of different group approaches 
to counseling with adult women. 
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The structure of the group approach may be formal or informal; 
a democratic procedure seems far more preferable and effective than 
is an authoritarian one since it allows more fully for the develop- 
ment of the leadership which is necessary for group survival and 
productivity. This leadership may be assumed by a group member or 
conferred by the group on a member. In any case, while the methods 
of leadership may vary, the primary function of the leader is to 
move the group toward its goal by guiding the situation so that all 
may participate. 

Audio-Visual Aids, Case Study, Group Conference, Group Discus- 
sion, Lecture, Group Counseling, Panel Discussion, and Role-Playing 
are the group methods which the Participants tested and recommended 
as those most applicable for counseling with adult women. 



Audio-Visual Aids 



Audio-Visual Aids are instruments of sight and sound used for 
the purpose of helping persons with their problems of choice and/or 
adjustment. 

In this course, the tape recorder was an important device used 
to evaluate counseling sessions. A record on “Listening" was used 
to good advantage and the film on “The Minnesota Plan for Continuing 
Education" was shown. * 



Case Study 

Case Study is a meeting of two or more people in which the 
individuals seek solutions to actual problems and through this ex- 
perience they learn to approach their own problems more effectively. 

The purposes of the case study method are: 

1. To learn how to empathize with people; to develop insights 

and attitudes by considering such questions as: What kinds 

of persons do I tend to empathize with more readily? less 
readily? Why? Do I have blind spots? 

2. To explore issues in professional situations and thereby 
better understand interpersonal relationship. 

In case study discussions issues arise from differences of opinion 
or controversy about specific situations which can be resolved only with 
reference to philosophy, purposes or procedures. 



*See infra. 



The work In this area makes use of "open-end" situational case 
studies of adult women and their interpersonal relationships. Several 
cases are discussed and analyzed to develop skill in understanding the 
perspectives with which the "characters" view each situation. Addition- 
ally, the case study method affords another kind of learning experience 
since it exposes the participants to the group process as well as to a 
meaningful discussion of the case. 

The case study method differs from more orthodox classroom pro- 
cedures in three ways. (1) The students do the talking} the leader 
merely guides the discussion, sometimes asking a question but rarely 
giving an opinion of her own. (2) Its purpose is to solve a problem 
through the group process, not to learn f^cts. The case, therefore, 
must be carefully constructed, furnishing enough facts to stimulate a 
wide range of discussion but not enough to suggest an obvious solution 
upon which the group can easily agree. The students usually know as 
much as one of the characters in the case knows, but they must supply the 
rest out of their own background experiences. (3) There is no approved 
solution, although it is desirable, but not necessary, that the students 
agree on the resolutions of the problems. 

The case study method is recommended if the group goal is problem 
solving, not learning facts. It is especially useful for training in 
human relations but is beneficial only to the extent that the group 
members participate. It works best on intelligent, experienced, mature 
students. 

Specifically the case study approach aids in the development of 
counseling skills in the following areas: An increase in the ability 

to talk convincingly without specific preparation since, as discussion 
flows, the participants draw on-the-spot associations and conclusions} 
an increased ability and willingness to listen} an ability to build on 
what has previously been said; specific experience in group problem- 
solving} an Increased flexibility of mind which enables the individual 
to see other points of view and increased ability to work as a member of 
a team} the grace to admit mistakes and to view them as learning experiences. 

The participants in a case study can achieve the maximum fruits 
of learning for counseling if they conduct themselves in a manner most 
receptive to deriving the benefits of participation. They must be 
independent of the leader rather than dependent on her. The case must 
be studied in advance, and the facts must be thoroughly known. One may 
have a general solution in mind, but not an absolute solution, for while 
it is Important that the participant feet competent, she should not lose 
sight of the competency of the others and the probable wisdom of a 
solution which takes into account the collective experiences 1 ef all. 
Informality creates a tone which encourages the participants to enter 
easily into discussion. All should talk— -one loses face only by 
silence— and originality of approach should be encouraged. Disagree- 
ment is healthy and stimulating if it tends toward agreement. 



The leader of a case study needs to keep the following In 

mind i 

1. The more talking the leader does, the more discussion 
and creativity wl 1 1 be stifled. 

2. Moralizing Is never a good technique. 

3. Momentary silences are healthy} the group members have time 
to collect their thoughts and to mentally summarize the 
preceding points of discussion. 

4. Pass questions to other students. 

5. Aid the shy participant by asking her questions and recog- 
nizing her when she contributes. 

6. Avoid pointless chatter, but also avoid "bossing." 

7. To get back to the main point, ask leading questions. 

8. Develop a blindness to the person who tends to dominate the 
discussion. 

9. The question of how structured— use of outline on a blackboard, 
recorders— -a case study can be solved If the leader uses the 
setting In which she Is most comfortable. 

Each Participant was required to write a case study (an outline 
was given as a guide; see Table IX, pages 16&-.1 64), and subsequently 
to lead a case study. A1 1 the cases were rMmeographed and a full set 
was distributed to each student. ( See Appendix VIII). 

These cases were divided among three groups of six or seven for 
study. Leadership for each case study rotated among the members of the 
groups. Following each case study, the leader reported the consensus of 
her group on whether the exploration of the case allowed the Participants 
to empathize and to explore interpersonal relationships. As students 
improved In their competence to use the procedure, they also gained In- 
sights which carried over to other cases and other situations. By 
writing and studying their own and each other's cases and having the 
group's Individual and collective criticism, each student learned how 
to construct a better case that would be useful for teaching In other 
settings such as In-service training groups. Having had experience in 
case study in both large and small groups, they were also able to see 
the advantages and disadvantages of each. 

The benefits of the case study method are manifold, but certainly 
a valuable aspect of Its use Is that it Is learning by doing. As one 
Participant In the Workshop said, "After seven weeks some of those, who 
were eager beavers at first and volunteered personal experience, have 
become more selective In group discussion of the case study while some of 
the more timid members of the class have gained self-confidence to project 
their Ideas and reactions." 
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Group Conference and Group Discussion 



Group Conference Is a meeting of two or more people In which the 
Individuals seek Information for their own guidance on a given subject 
from an authority on the topic. Group Discussion Is an exchange of 
Ideas among two or more people on a given subject Intended to stimulate 
the participants to think creatively for the purpose of formulating 
Individual and/or group conclusions. Both of these methods were basic 
to the design of the course. Group discussion was used particularly 
In the continuing process of evaluation. Groups of Participants, using 
Information from lectures and class discussion on the goals they had 
hoped to achieve and the criteria to use as guidelines, met and formulated 
progress reports. 

The group conference was the fundamental course format. Each 
Participant In the program was a member of the on-going group which was 
learning counseling techniques with the Instructor present and available 
as the authoolty. “The accepting and permissive atmosphere of the class- 
room was a continuing demonstration of a setting which gave the 
Participants In the program an opportunity to know each other better, 
to learn from each other and from the Instructor," wrote one Participant. 



Lecture 



Lecture Is a prepared discourse on a given subject for the purpose 
of disseminating Information or Ideas which at the same time contribute 
to the Individual 1 * adjustment. 

Only occasionally, when It was useful to transmit to the class a 
factual or theoretical botjy of Information, was the formal lecture used. 
In a techniques course, the other group methods are used to a greater 
advantage since they afford active Involvment on the part of the class. 



Group Counseling 

Group Counseling Is discussion among two or more people under pro- 
fessional leadership directed toward Increasing maturity and adjustment 
of the Individual participants. 

A panel discussion centered around the several variations of group 
counseling as they are used In many centers of continuing education for 
women throughout the country. The Participants, (Sarah Borneman, 
Catherine Cutler, Lura Herzog, Jane Spanel) used material collected 
from a variety of types of colleges on their programs of continuing 
education. 

The categories reviewed were: (1) the human relations type of 

seminar; (2) the more structured course which has as Its objective the 
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discussion of problems involved in returning to education or work; (3) 
the one-day forum type program; and, (4) the group therapy type sessions. 

The panel agreed that the criteria for successful group counseling 
sessions were their effectiveness In: (1) Imparting Information; (2) 

providing support and reassurance; and, (3) giving an opnoctunlty for 
personal contact. 

Dr. Eva M. Johnson, Associate Professor of Psychology, The George 
Washington University, summarized for this group her four two-hour lectures 
on "How to Study" given through the Continuing Education Program of that 
University. (See Table III, pages 165-167). Dr. Johnson also supplied 
the Participants with a brief bibliography on the art of studying. (See 
page 170). 



Role Playing 

Role Playing is dramatization of spontaneous reactions to a problem 
common to a group for the purpose of enabling the Individual participants 
to experience empathy. This technique Is another valuable approach for 
working with adults. Students submitted, based on their own experiences, 
a brief description of a counselee's specific problem for role playing. 

In two's, each student then had an opportunity to play the role of a coun- 
sel ee and counselor. ( See Table IV, pages 168-169). Empathy was developed 
and increased as self-consciousness decreased. 

It was obvious that as the group developed more understanding and 
expertise, their role playing sessions perceptibly Improved. When the 
role player's empathy with the role was genuine and serious, the value 
of watching the roles develop and the Interaction taking place between 
counselor and client was most effectively demonstrated. 

Role playing Is a technique for Increasing one's ability to empathize! 
moreover. It Is a valuable procedure to use In group counseling sessions 
and In-service training sessions for other staff members In a counseling 
center. In order to be effective, role playing must be spontaneous. It 
cannot be effective if It is considered entertainment and approached 
lightly by the participants or the audience. 



Panel Discussion 



Panel Discussion Is a program by means of which chosen leaders 
discuss among themselves a given topic for the purpose of raising and 
clarifying Issues for the benefit of the Individuals In the group. 

Groups of four Individuals volunteered early In the course to 
serve on one of five panels which were scheduled at weekly Intervals 
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to discuss a subject of special interest to the class. While the 
Information imparted was important, the panel discussion method was 
used if order th«t each Participant might have a first-hand op= 
portunfiy to evaluate the benefits derived from the interaction of 
the individuals discussing a subject as contrasted to individuals 
/•porting on areas of that subject,. 
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TABLE II 



Outline for Preparing 



"Situational 11 Case 



Write a "situational" case to be used In class study. The 
case should demonstrate some of the complex relationships that 
adult women (35-54) have in their multiple roles and It should 
show the importance of these Interpersonal relationships. Identi- 
fication, name, age, and geographic location should be given. 

The following outline suggests various categories: 

I. Marital Spectrum. 

A. Single, with or without responsibilities for parents 
or others. 

B. Married - childless. 

C. Married - family grown up and away from home. 

D. Married - family. 

1. Children under and over 12. 

2. Children 12 or over. 

3. Children 11 or under. 

4. Any children under 18. 

E. Divorced. 

1. Childless. 

2. With children. 

F. Widowed. 

1. Childless. 

2. With children. 

G. Separated. 

II. Education Spectrum. 

A. Complete high school work. 

B. Continue college for A.B. degree. 

C. Continue education for a master f s or doctor *s degree. 

D. Continue college but not necessarily Interested In 

getting a degree. 

E. Continue college for special courses, needed to update 
or new kinds of skills required. 

F • Continue professional, business school or other non-college 
training such as nursing, beauty culture and secretarial work. 
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Table II, Continued 



6. Continue education In belief that education can help 
her solve problem(s) (but doesn't know what kind of 
education will help or where to find It). 

H. Continue education to explore new areas of knowledge 
and experience. 

I. Continue college for courses to prepare for shift In 

* career patterns In middle life. 

J. (Perhaps college or university training Is not needed 
and some more appropriate agency may be suggested.) 

III. Work Spectrum. 

A. Women displaced by automation or other t^dtnolaglcal 
changes, making skills obsolescent or those women dis- 
placed by organizational or other changes and experi- 
ence difficulty In obtaining employment. 

B. Women considering the possibility of second career, 
l.e ., retired military personnel, air stewardesses. 

C. Women who had never been employed and are going Into 
the labor market for the first time. 

D. Women who wish to pick up on a previous career and 
reenter the labor force after a lapse of ten or 

, fifteen years j women with prior employment experience 

but reentering labor market after long absence who 
want to change type of employment. 

E. Women who have had good experience In volunteer work, 
who wish to use this as a basis for paid employment. 

F. Women required to make vocational changes, l.e., 
those who have become physically hand 1 cap pecHTand 
thus are forced to change employment. 

G. Women seeking or needing to shift career patterns In 
middle or later life. 

H. Women seeking full-time vs. part-time employment. 

I. Women who have an emergency need to work (financial 
need primarily) vs. non-emergency motivation. 

IV. Relationship with Community. 

A. Has the adult woman played In the orchestra, sung In 
chorus, been a "Sunday painter," Girl Scout troop 
leader, volunteer worker, etc.? 

B. Will she continue In her urban, suburban, or small 
town setting? 

* C. Community resources. 

V. Values, Goals, and Professional Interests. 

A. Self -enrichment and Improvement. 

B. Personal and professional growth. 

* C. Civic competence. 

D. Enjoyment of learning. 

E. Training for a degree, etc. ( See education spectrum). 

F. Preparation for work. (See worETspectrum) . 
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Table II, Continued 



VI. Problems. 

A. Lack of confidence. 

B. Scheduling of tiftie to cover multiple duties and 
responsibilities. 

C. Physical exhaustion and tension. 

0. Curtailed social activities. 

E. Conflict in sense of values. 

F. Health. 

VII. Husband's Situation. 

A. Economic. 

B. Career. 

C. Attitudes. 

VIII. Geographic Location. 
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TABLE III* 



Outline of Group Counseling Methods; Short Course on "How to Study 11 



Introduction: A short course designed primarily to help mature 

students returning to college after an absence of several years to 
study more efficiently and successfully. 



Lecture I - Setting Goals (think in terms of continuing to be 
an educated person) 

A. How does one establish realistic goals? 

B. What kind of goals does one attempt to establish in life? 

C. How does one achieve goals (ask why study first, not how 
to study)? 

D. Why does one want to study? What are the goals? What is 
the plan? What are some of the things one wishes to do with 
her life? 



E. What is your plan? (suggestions) - class explore these. 
1 • Becoming better fitted for a particular vocation 
through training. 

2 . Continuing one*s intellectual alertness to increase 
one*s ability to see interrelationships. 

3. Building wider and deeper interests while sustaining 
Interests. 

4. Developing an increasing appreciation for the arts. 
5* Developing a deeper understanding of other people, 

other cultures. 

6. Gaining an appreciation of individual differences. 

7. Developing new skill in thinking, 

8. Sharpening the ability to see differences, to make 
distinctions. 

9. Assuming greater responsibilities for your own life. 
Once counselors assume responsibility for their own 
lives they then can help others resolve some of 
their problems. 



^Prepared by Eva M. Johnson 



Table III, Continued 



Lecture II - Establishing Good Conditions for Study 

A. To achieve attention in thinking and reasoning, in 
problem solving and in creativity, find one place to 
study with the following conditions: 

1. No distractions (do not have a favorite picture* 
before you or sit before T.V.). 

2. Reasonably quiet - it is not necessary to have 
absolute quiet for concentration. 

3. Tools for study at hand, e.£., dictionary. 

4. Not too much comfort since a certain amount of 
muscular tension is conducive to concentration. 

Lecture III - Developing Ability to Concentrate 

A. Concentration means the elimination of distractions 
that interfere with accomplishing the deed. Personal 
problems are interferers of concentration. 

B. Analysis of interference (bad habit) with concentration 
where achievement and accomplishment are reduced. 

1. Daydreaming. 

2. Motor activity - doing physical things that bring 
immediate satisfaction such as eating, getting a 
coke, making a telephone call. 

C. Utilization of habits to one’s advantage. Reschedule 
activity; set up a sequence of sub-goals; do the work; 
attain the sub-goal; then reward yourself with motor 
activity (eating, etc.). 

It is a misconception to think one cannot teach "an old dog new 
tricks." One is never too old to study. It may be necessary to change 
the behavior of the individual, that is, from blaming a lack of ac- 
complishment on everything outside of self to getting the person to be 
responsible for trying to do with her own efforts. If an individual 
must reschedule her life, she should give up some of the social and 
pleasurable things and move into the direction of good study habits, 
that is, utilizing the principle of study, then obtain incentives or 
rewards. Do not engage in them concurrently. 

Lectur e IV -iSfilizing Personality Characteristics in Productive Ways 
A. Strengths . " " 

1. Work toward your level of aspiration, toward realistic 
goals. 

2. Work energetically. 

3. Utilize time meaningfully. 

4. Be enthusiastic even though the assignment may not have 
much appeal. 

5. Respect yourself as an individual. 

6. Be responsible for yourself. 

7. Solve your daily problems (or get help). 
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Table III, Continued 



B. Weaknesses. 

1. Hostility (found in people who do not accomplish). 

2. Irresponsibility (good intentions, but low 
achievement level). 

3. Energy used for other purposes. 

Inability to resolve personal problems. 

5. Afraid to try (afraid of failure). 



1 



TABLE IV 



Information for Role Playing 



(1) Employment 

Mrs. Gonzales, age 35, with six children ranging in age from 
8 to 16 has been deserted by her husband. Her social worker has 
suggested that she might seek employment to Improve the family 
situation. Mrs. Gonzales does not agree with this view but has 
gone to the State Employment Office to talk with the counselor. 

(2) Sudden Daath 

Mrs. Carpenter's husband died suddenly at the age of 47 (she 
Is 44). He was not covered by Social Security and his estate Is 
not large enough for her to maintain her present standard of living 
and put two children through college (son, age I6 t senior in HSf 
daughter, age 19, junior at college). She has a B.A., liberal arts 
education, and was a layout girl in an advertising agency for two 
years prior to her marriage. She has had no work experience outside 
the home since then. 

(3) Volunteer 

Mrs. Jones is Just recently widowed at the age of 52. She has 
been left financially secure, but finds that the once-a-week 
volunteer work does not fill the gap for a full life, and yet 
does not want to extend this work, 1^., giving more time for 
the same work. 

(4) Unrealistic - Job - Lack of Understanding of Self 

Mrs. Cannon, age 43, minored in math In undergraduate school 
while obtaining both a B.S. and M.A. in economics. She was a 
Research Economist until she became pregnant with her first child. 
Now her last child is 14, and she is beginning to feel the need 
for some focus or sense of direction in her life. She need not 
work for money, but would not work for a low (beginner's) salary. 
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Table IV, Continued 



She has considered Computer Programming and took one graduate 
course in Computer Applications this summer. She thinks this kind 

of work if she were properly prepared, did not have to compete 

with young girls, and could get something part-time might satisfy 

her because of its impersonal nature. On the other hand, in spite 
of her feelings of inadequacy and frustration with some recent 
volunteer work with handicapped children, she glows when she speaks 
of one or two "breakthroughs" that she had with them. 

(5) Financial Problem 

Mrs. Stonemeyer's husband is no longer able to work because of 
an injury to his back. They have four children whose ages range 
from 10-18. She completed the tenth grade in high school and then 
married. At age 36 she is seeking counseling because she wants to 
prepare to teach or prepare for work of some kind so that she can 
help to support the family. How will the counselor proceed? 

(6) Employment Counselor 

Mrs. D. is 35 and has been divorced about three months after 
two separations and two reconciliations. Has o*ver worked and 
now has three boys to support on a slim alimony. "Cannot believe" 
the divorce is true, but is trying very hard to adjust. 
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CHAPTER V 



SUPPLEMENTARY AREAS 



The specific areas necessary to counselor training heretofore 
described were supplemented in some additional areas. One such area 
was the role of professional organization of c<<Jk.lt educators. This 
was discussed by Dr. Olive McKay, Staff Associate, The Continuing 
Education Program, College of General Stud'* 3 *', The George Washington 
University. Dr. McKay emphasized the gro‘. i. d demand for adult edu- 
cation "for people who want to explore new fields without any thought 
of getting any remuneration, without having to worry about grades, 
theses or dissertations, but could just study for the joy of it." 

In recent years the interest of women in adult education has 
grown substantially. Along with this increased interest on the part 
of women there has been a greater awareness of their related needs. 

To quote Dr. McKay, "Adult women need special programs they need 

special facilitation, they need opportunities to study nearer their 
homes, they need nurseries for their children, they need counseling 
because they have special problems, and theirs are a special kind." 
According to Dr. McKay, adult educators predicate much of their work 
on the principle that human behavior can be changed, and counselors 
are needed to help implement this philosophy. Although there has been 
a recognition among adult educators of the Importance of counseling 
services, these services have not been generally available, largely 
due to lack of funds. However, more funds are now being made avail- 
able for this purpose and counselors are being added as welcome 
members of the adult education teams. 

The professional organizations of adult educators will continue 
to be responsible for establishing criteria and for providing the 
research, evaluation, and programs, as well as the continuity that 
is so necessary. The manner in which this group does this will, in 
a large measure, determine the contribution which counseling can make 
to the overall adult education program. 



A second supplemental area was that of research, evaluation 
arid follow-up which are essential to an increasingly effective 
counseling program. Research provides answers to questions which 
in turn can give more intelligent direction to the uses and needs 
of the programs. Evaluation is necessary to determine what is 
good, what should be continued. The entire project was focused 
on these objectives. Follow-up studies provide additional and 
more practical means of evaluating a program and would be helpful 
in finally measuring the effects of this program. 

Another area in which the Participants expressed interest 
was college preparation in terms of the long look for women students. 
The program now underway at The George Washington University was 
described by Miss Lianna Larabee, Assistant Dean of Women. Designated 
as "Life-Line," the program attempts to consider with the undergraduate 
woman the import of her womanhood during her college, married and/or 
career years in today's society. Lectures, group discussion, and 
summer reading suggestions have served as the vehicles to implement 
the program. 

Another area of interest which was explored and reported on by 
one group of Participants (Wandalyn Hiltunen, Lorena Matson, Helen 
Prociuk, Jane Spanel) was how to prepare an adult woman for placement 
on a job. This group made several reference books available that 
described how to prepare for a job interview, how to prepare the 
resume and the like. Then they issued their report in the form of 
a "Dear Susan" from "Ann" letter (written by Mrs. Prociuk) which 
f o 1 1 ows : 

Dear Susan, 

Congratulations on your graduation! I was delighted 
to hear that you were able to complete your academic program after 
waiting so many years before you were able to return to school. I 
am sharing your happiness. 

Now, you are asking me for the best way to prepare for a 
job interview, what to avoid, what to say, how to dress so that 
you may make the very best impression on your prospective employer. 
I shall not answer this question, because it has been answered 
for me by many experts in this field; it has been widely publi- 
cized and you will find books and pamphlets in libraries. State 
Employment Offices, commercial employment agencies, or College 
Placement Offices wherever you choose to go. 

Instead, I would like to summarize very briefly the employer's 
philosophy underlying selection and hiring practices. 

You see, the majority of our business is operated for profit. 
The non-profit organizations must justify their existence by 
being efficient and by serving "the cause" they have been created 
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for. They all have to produce and make money by using a 
combination of human resources, managerial skills, capital, 
and land. As you may see you -are one of these productive 
resources, and, if hired, you will play an important role 
In your employer's overall success. You will have to use 
your experience, skills, and all (and I repeat all) 
knowledge you possess. You will become a part of his 
organization, therefore, your personality must fit into 
the personality of the organization (yes, organizations 
do have their "Personalities")* You, too, will have to 
fit in with him, with your supervisor, and with co-workers 
you will meet on the job. Make him understand that you 
are willing now to cooperate and accept your responsibilities 
as a full-time employee (that is no more Wednesday matinees 
or Mpnday sales!) and that you are willing to work and wait 
for your success. 

Only a very few employers are exceedingly demanding 
and unreasonable. Once you meet their basic requirements 
you're hired! 

Professor Richard P. Calhoon in his book. Influencing 
Employee Behavior , states: 

Your (employer 'sj first job is to find employees 
who can find satisfaction both in their relations 
with you and in their jobs. Unless an applicant 
has needs which your job will answer satisfacto- 
rily, then you'have no business spending time on 
that particular person, an^ *■>* has no business 
working for you. You should search for employees 
who can fit in with your group, with your work, 
and with you..*. Your search is for material that 
car. be somewhat re-shaped— not re-made. 

What more can be said? If you read this statement carefully, 
you will find an answer to your question. The fact that you 
went back to school* that you were able to complete your edu- 
cation satisfactorily, and also the fact that over a period of 
X years you were able to "hold" successfully one of the .most 
difficult jobs in the world, that of a homemaker, should be 
suff icient * proof that you are an efficient and adaptable woman. 

Our society Is changing constantly. Business is no longer 
unduly reluctant to hire a not-so-young worker provided that 
he is a mature person. This very last remark goes for you as 
well as for your daughter who very soon, I understand, will 
also be graduating and looking for a job. 

Good luck to you. 

Love, 

Ann 
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y . ar ® a considered was legislation affecting counselors. 

Miss Martha L. Ware, Assistant Director of Research at the National 
Education Association and an author of Law of Guidance and Cou nseling. 

lectured to the group on this subject. (See pages 1 75- TO. ) 

She discussed confidentiality of records,“3efainatlon of character and 
ev lowed statuatory provisions, judicial procedures, and court 
decisions which may Involve counselors either directly or Indirectly. 

In J?® r conclusion Miss Ware tells counselors. that "you have little 
to fear from the law If you perform In a professional and ethical manner. 
And, by professional and ethical, I do not mean angelic nor perfect. 

The standards expected of a professional , legal or otherwise, are higher 
than those set for others. They should be. But If you pefform 
reasonably, and^wlthout malice, In your efforts to meet your professional 
standards, I believe you will find the law and the courts your friends 
not your adversaries." 7 

On the whole, the Instructor feels that the purposes of the course 
were achieved through testing with the Participants the techniques 
most appHcab 1 © for use with adult women In both Individual and group 
settings. The Inclusion of the enrichment areas as described In this 

chapter added breadth and greater understanding to the basic counseling 
concepts. 3 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF COUNSELING* 



The time element imposed the limitation of materials for this 
presentation to those items of particular interest and applicability 
vo workers in guidance and counseling. Confidentiality and student 
records seemed of greatest significance, as well as the problems 
involved when counselors must appear in court. Much of what I will 
say is included in the chapters of the recently published book for 
which I have served as Editor, Law of Guidance and Counseling , 
Cincinnati, Ohio: The W. H. Anderson Company, 19b4, volume 5 of p 

series sponsored by The National Organization on Legal Problems of 
Education. 



Background 



From a legal standpoint, there are two sides to the confidentiality 
coin and both must bo examined. First, there is the question of 
releasing information about students. What information about students 
must be released, to whom, and what for? Second, there is the question 
of liability of the counselor for releasing certain information about 
students. I will discuss both of these questions. 

Generally, the attitude of most courts toward professional school 
employees who come before them is reasonable. I mention this because 
I do not believe you should fear either the law or the courts which 
interpret the law. 

However, you should be aware of the legal implications of counseling 
which may cause you to become a defendant in a law suit. You should 
also be aware that, if sued, there are certain defenses available to 
you which may help you to win the case. After all, a law suit may be 
filed, even though the plaintiff has little chance of winning. 



*Speech presented by Miss Martha L. Ware. 



Student Records 



The controversy in public education over the release of student 
record " Is often as violent as the one raging over educationa 1 "frills." 
To who., should student records be re 1 eased , to whom must they be 
released, and what parts of them should be released? 

One can hardly pick up an educational journal without finding an 
article on the pros and cons of releasing student personnel records to 
parents or to others. There are educational answers, as • ' 1 as legal 

answers, to these questions, but I will leave the former tw you. 

However, I would like to mention two non-legal statements on the 
subject, for they are of considerable Interest. The first was Issued 
by the American Personnel and Guidance Association on June 1, 1961, on 
the use of student records. The APGA said In this statement, among 
other things, that parents have rights and responsibilities to learn 
and know of their children's status In educational institutions and 
have quite different roles than third parties. This of course Is an 
important point-— this difference between parents and third parties— 
and It will come up several times In my remarks. 

The APGA made another important point regarding the content of 
the records. That was that educational institutions are responsible 
for insuring that the content and manner of records gathered are limited 
to those materials that contri^.^e to its efforts to educate the 
students. Records should differentiate between those entries which 
are observation and those which are inferential in nature. 

The American Personnel and Guidance Association is a logical 
agency to issue policy statements on this subject. However, other 
groups are extremely interested in this problem. For example, the 
Academic Freedom Committee of the American Civil Liberties Union has 
adrpted a statement entitled "Teacher Disclosure of Information about 
Students to Prospective Employers." The ACLU believes the teacher- 
student relation is a "privileged" one, that the student does not 
normally expect that his utterances in the classroom, or his discus- 
sions with teachers, or his written views will be reported outside 
the college or school community. It is somewhat similar, the ACLU 
believes, to the relationship of doctor and patient or lawyer and 
client. The ACLU point of view 1 j more one of ethics than of law. 

Its conclusion is that teachers 1 comments to prospective employers 
should relate to what the student has demon:. trated as a student— 
for example, the ability to write in a certain way, to solve problems 
of a certain kind, to reason consistently, to direct personnel or 
projects— since this poses no threat to educational privacy. But 
it says that questions relating to the student's loyalty and 
patriotism, his political or religious, or moral, or social beliefs 
and attitudes, his general outlook, his private life may well 
jeopardize the teacher-student relation. 
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The Union stresses this danger even though it recognizes that 
there may be much important information which a teacher has acquired 
about a student and that teachers are often the best possible judges 
of a student's development during the years immediately preceding 
employment and even though a student may request that this information 
be released. 

Note the different emphasis of the statements. The APGA statement 
concerns the release of records to parents , primarily. ACLU is 
concerned more with the opinions of teachers about students given to 
third parties. We are fast becoming a nation of cumulative records 
and record keepers and the ACLU seems to be worried about the destruc- 
tion of the teacher-student relationship if everything about the 
student is written down or released to anyone who says he wants the 
information . 

The Law 

Uo we find much in the law to help us? I must answer yes and no. 
Certainly there are few court cases or statutes which specifically are 
applicable to teachers and counselors. On the other hand, .there is 

much on confidentiality generally statutes and court cases on physician 

patient and lawyer-client relationships. 

There are two types of privileges accorded confidential communi- 
cations. There is the absolute privilege of communication between 
doctor and patient and lawyer and client, and there is the qualified 
privilege. Unless granted by statute, counselors' communications do 
not fall in the absolute privileged class. A few states, by statute, 
do grant privileges similar to those granted in the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship, but more ofter, to licensed psychologists than to counselors 
not so licensed. 

When you think about a lawsuit, you should think of three 
questions: 

1. Who Is suing? 

2. What is he seeking? 

3. Whom is he suing? 

For example, our concern here is student records. Who would be 
suing to obtain access to them? It most likely would be the parent. 

Who else would have an interest in them — legal or otherwise? Perhaps 
a governmental agency. Or, they might be necessary to a law suit as 
evidence, in which case they could be subpoenaed. (I will discuss 
judicial proceedings later.) So, probably the parent would sue, and 
he would be seeking the records of his child. Whom would he sue? The 
counselor? I doubt it. 

Don't you think that a counselor, or any other staff member in 
charge of records would probably check with the administration before 
releasing records in such a case? What he does would also be in line 
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with governing board rule or policy. So, if he reuses absolutely 
to release the records and the* parent sues, it a?<*a*ws to me that the 
parent would sue the governing? board:' seeking re1 : dfc*e of the records. 

That is precisely what happened in the two recent cases in New York 
State which have caused considerable concern in the counseling field. 

In the case of Van AIM eh v, McClebry , 211 N.Y,S. 2d 501 (New York 
1f6l) a parent sought a court order directing the school board (not a 
counselor) te permit him to Inspect all the school records of his son. 
These were the facts: Upon word from certain members of the public' 

school faculty that his sen needed psychological treatment, the parent 
retained the services of a private physician, who with the parent 1 * 
written authorization, asked for an abstract of the psychological 
findings. When only a copy of the report on the pupil, written for 
the guidance of school personnel .was sent to the physician, the parent 
made a formal writfdn demand to tflfe school board to make available all 
the school records Of his son.. The board refused the demand and pul^“ 
lined its plan to keep the parent informed of his son’s progress 
through report cards, private conferences with teachers and, if requested, 
interpretation of the pupil** personal file by qualified personnel by 
the conference method. 

The parent, however, wanted to see the 'written records and accused 
the board of concealment in order to cover up 1 ’incompetency of one or 
more taxpayer -pa id school employees." New York State at this tin* had 
no statute on this subject. The regulations of the state commissioner 
of education require that the school board maintain certain cumulative 
records on health, mental hygiene, physical education, etc., and 
require that the health records be kept confidential, except as may be 
necessary for the use of approved personnel and "with the consent of 
parents or guardians for the use of appropriate health personnel of 
co-operating agencies." These regulations are silent on the right of 
either pupil or parent to inspect the child’s record. However, the 
Commissioner of Education had already ruled in another natter that as 
a matter of law parents have the right to inspect all the records of 
their children. 

The court held that in the absence of constitutional, legislative, 
or administrative permission or prohibition, the parent as a matter of 
law is entitled to Inspect the records. of his child and an order was 
issued directing the school officials to submit the records of inspection. 
The opinion noted that the parentis right to see the school records stems 
from "his relationship with the school authorities as a parent who, 
under compulsory education, has delegated to them the educational author- 
ity over. hl« child." 

The usk‘^1 arguments for not turning over the records, sucb as 
safeguarding and preventing misinterpretation by parents of records 
of a highly professional and technical nature, and the desirability 
of preaerving the proftasional freedom of expression ef psychologists 
and other teachers free- from fear of libel suits, and parental retaliation. 
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and the danger of parents seeing information critical of the home 
environment and of the child, were raised. The court rejected all 
of them and noted that there are powerful answers to them. However, 
it did not state what these answers were. The court added that the 
determination of these arguments rests not with the court but with the 
legislature or the Commissioner of Education who has broad delegated 
power to act. 

In the other case, Johnson v. Board of Education of City of 
NowYoH< » 220 N.Y.S. 2d 3^3 ( New York 1961 ) , the board was sued on 
si mi 1 ar grounds. In this case the parents wanted the court to issue 
an order compelling the school board to permit inspection of the 
records prior to a particular trial. The trial concerned another 
action which was not school connected and in which the child had 
suffered severe brain damage. The board refused to allow the records 
to be inspected on the ground that the parents should use their right 
of subpoena upon trial and also that the records were confidential. 

The court held that the parents were entitled to inspect the 
school records before trial . The rule that "the parent as a matter 
of law is entitled to such information" under proper safeguard over- 
comes the objection that the records are confidential. The appli- 
cation to inspect was granted on condition that the examination and 
inspection of the records take place in the office of the school 
board under such supervision as shall be provided in the court order. 

In an old Iowa case, Valentine v. Independent School District, 

183 N.W. 434 (Iowa 1921), the court ordered the school board to issue 
a diploma and a transcript of grades to a student, even though the 
student violated the board's' rule to wear a cap and gown at graduation. 
The court said the student had met all requirements for graduation, 
except for wearing the cap and gown, and so the board had a legal duty 
to issue both diploma and grades. 

What do these three cases tail us? Simply this: Under the facts 

submitted to the court in the first two cases, the parents had a legal 

right of access to the records of their children. In one instance, the 
records were to be used in helping a child in need of psychological 
attention. In the other, they were to be used in a court case to help 
prove the child's condition before he suffered brain damage. In both 
cases it was the parent who wanted the records and not a third party— 
an outsider. In the third case, the student was seeking part of his 
own records, and the court held, in effect, that the important factor 
in receiving a diploma and grade transcript is meeting scholastic 
requirements, not wearing a cap and gown, so it required the board to 
release the transcript and grant the diploma. 

I don't know about you, but the outco.ne of these cases does not 

offend me on either legal or ethical grounds. But, I can imagine, and 

so can you, cases in which it would be unwise to release all records 
to parents. Let us take an extreme case. Suppose that the records 
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indicate that Johnny's troubles stem from his home environment 

his father beats him. If this were released to the parent, Johnny 
would probably be beaten again! What would happen if the parents 
demanded to see the records in this kind of case is speculative, 
legally. In New York, in light of the cases and the Commissioner's 
ruling, it seems as though the parents could gain access to the 
records. It is difficult to predict what might happen in other states. 



Defamation 



We now turn to the other side of the coin — what are the 
possibilities for the counselor's liability when he voluntarily 
releases records of information which may be defamatory? First, 
let me define "defamatory." Any words tending to harm a person's 
reputation so as to lower him in the estimation of the community 
or to deter people from associating with him are "defamatory words." 

Communication, oral or written, is called publication. If the 
words are spoken, they are called slander; if written, libel. A court 
action will not lie unless the slanderous words are of a certain 
nature. Written defamation, libel, is more easily redressed in the 
courts than spoken defamation. Libel is frequently actionable even 
though the same words, if spoken, would not be actionable without 
special damage; that is, when the words are written, no Injur, to 
reputation need be proved. The mere; publ i cation of libel may be 
sufficient to maintain the action. 

The words which historically were considered slanderous were: 

(1) those imputing the commission of certain crimes; (2) those 
imputing certain diseases and contagious disorders; (3) any imputation 
affecting a person's reputation for skill in his business, office, trade, 
profession, occupation which tended to cause his position to be preju- 
dicially affected. To these three classes of slander, another class 
has been added in modern t1mes---words imputing unchastity to a woman. 

In these classes of defamation no special injury need be proved, the 
words are enough. If the defamation does not fall into one of these 
classes, special injury must be proved — the words- are not enough. 

Truth is a complete defense to any action unless the publication 
of the truth was purely malicious . Usually, if the alleged slanderer 
can prove that the words were true, he is not liable and his words are 
not, legally speaking, slanderous, for malice is difficult to prove • 

The second main defense of the slanderer is that the communication 
was "privileged." You will recall that when I discussed "privilege" 
earlier I was speaking of its use to prevent the release of records 
on demand. Here the theory of privileged communication is used to 
defend a counselor who voluntarily released information. 
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There is, first of all, the absolute privilege of legislators 
and witnesses. These persons cannot be brought into court for any- 
thing they say no matter how defiling it is so long as their utter- 
ances are made in connection with their official duties. They are 
given this absolute privilege so as to free them from restrictions 
and dangers of suit in the conduct of their official business. 

Absolute privilege rarely is available to counselors but a communi- 
cation defaming a pupil may be qualifiedly privileged. 

False words spoken by a counselor about one of his pupils would 
be actionable, unless the slanderous words were communicated under 
privileged circumstances. One of the most important factors in deter- 
mining whether a qualified privilege exists is the relationship of the 
person hearing or reading the defamatory words to the person allegedly 
defamed. 

A general rule has been recognized in a number of cases: That is 

that communications made by third persons in good faith on any subject 
matter in which the person communicating has an interest , or in 
reference to which he has a duty , is qualifiedly privileged if made to 
a person having a corresponding interest or duty, even though it is not 
a legal but only a moral or social duty. 

There are limits to this rule. For example, the communication 
should not be made in front of others who do not have a corresponding 
duty. The privilege is strengthened if the communication is made in 
answer to a request of the relative. 

A counselor's report to the principal or other school official 
would certainly he privileged under this rule, as would a communication 
to the student's parents or guardian. There would be no privilege, 
however, if a counselor slandered a student in the presence of other 
students, before the general public, to parents not involved in the 
situation, or to teachers not teaching or working with the student. 

Counselors and teachers are frequently asked for letters of recom- 
mendation on former students. Such letters are considered confidential, 
and honest comments are sometimes encouraged by prospective employers 
that they may better judge the potential worth of an applicant for employ- 
ment. Yet, dare a counselor write a derogatory letter without subjecting 
himself to suit for slander? If the letter expresses the counselor's 
honest opinion, reasonably based upon evidence which convinced the counse- 
lor of th© truth of his estimate of the student and is not written with 
malicious intent to injure him, the communication under these circum- 
stances is privileged; provided, of course, ch3t the counselor does not 
show the letter to any other person, mails it to the prospective employer, 
and has no reason to know that anyone but the prospective employer will 
read it upon receipt. Communication of the contents by the employer after 
receipt of the letter may constitute slander on his part depending upon 
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the circumstances, but does not reflect back to the counselor who wrote 
the letter unless he could have anticipated such publication. 

Some Court Decisions 

There are a few court decisions on defamation involving school 
employees. Here are three which illustrate the general principles. 

The school employee was not held liable in any of these cases. 

In Iverson v. Frandsen , 237 F. (2d) 898 (Utah 1956) CA 10, a 
psychologist of a hospital wrote a report and filed it with the school 
on request of the school and according to usual practice. In the report 
he called the nine-year-old girl in question a "high-grade morort." .The 
girl had come to the hospital with her mother. The psychologist was held 
not liable. The court ruled that the report was a professional one made 
by a public servant and that its contents were his best judgment of the 
situation. You should note that the report went to school officials with 
an interest in and responsibility to the child. 

Kenny v. Gurley, 95 So. (Alabama 1 923 ) a girl was sent home 

from school • In answer to a letter from her mother asking her return, the 
doctor and the dean of women wrote the parents that she could not return 
to school.. The doctor stated that she had been in the school hospital with 
venereal disease and that she should be placed in the care of a physician. 
The doctor was evidently mistaken in his diagnosis. The dean's letter, 
which enclosed the doctor's, stated that his letter "explains itself,"’ 
that "it seems to indicate tha*: Velma has not been living right" and 
advising medical care and expressing sympathy. The girl sued both the 
doctor and dean of women. The court held the doctor and dean not liable, 
particularly since malice was not proved. The court noted that the 
defendants had a duty to the student body, and when the school dismissed 
the girl, it was part of that duty to advise parents of the cause, espe- 
cially in a public school maintained by public funds. The letters for 
this purpose were privileged communications, therefore not actionable even 
if the diagnosis were a mistake. 

In a similar case. Basket v. Crossfield . 228 S.W. 673 (Kentucky 1920), 
a male student was charged with indecent exposure and the university 
authorities communicated this fact to the parents. The court held that 

this communication to the parents was within the privilege, and no liability 
attached. ' 

Counsel to the New York Commissioner of Education has ruled on this 
question of libel and slander. After the New York Commissioner of Education 
ruled that parents had the right to examine their children's school records, 
he requested a legal opinion on the possibility of libel suits as a result 
of the release of records to parents. The legal opinion stated in part. 

It is, therefore, my opinion that a carefully worded 
professional opinion rendered in line of duty by a physician, 
psychiatrist, psychologist, guidance counselor , principal or 
teacher, which is reasonably related to the educative process. 
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made in good faith and with diligent regard for the 
rights of the person or persons involved, is protected 
by a qualified privilege against civil actions for damages 
based on libel, (italics supplied.) 

Consequently, it would seem to me that such a law 
suit based on such a professional opinion against such 
persons would not be successful . Formal Opinion of Counsel , 

No. 92. New York State Department of Education. Nov. 17, 

I960. 

These cases, and the New York opinion, uphold the principle of the 
qualified privilege. In each case, the courts' views were that the school 
employee had a duty to the student, the school, and to the parents. In 
communicating to the parents, even though the communication might later 
be found false, the courts h^ld the communication privileged. 

Statutory Provisions. 

There are few statu, • r* c- ^ng either to the confidentiality of 
student records or to a /SS a privileged relationship between counselor 
and student. But, I thi.iK t ,r ,ortant to mention those for your general 
information and because you m»y oe contemplating legislation. 

*A California statute provides that cumulative records of pupils 
may be open to parents "during consultation with a certificated 
employee" of the school district. West's Annotated California Codes , 
Education Code , secs. 10751-10752. 

*a New Jersey statute directs the state board of education to estab- 
lish rules "governing the public inspection of pupil records" and 
the furnishing of other information relating to pupils and former 
pupils of any school district. New Jersey Statutes Annotated , sec. 
18: 2-4.1. Under this directive statute, the New Jersey State Board 
of Education adopted rules providing that parents and guardians may 
inspect the records of the student if he is under age twenty-one. 
After age twenty-one, only the student may inspect his records. 

Even under this rule, the State Board provides that a board of edu- 
cation may refuse to release confidential information. 

*A Montana statute provides that anyone teaching psychology or who 
acting as a psychology teacher is engaged in child study shall not 
testify in a civil lawsuit as to any testimony obtained without the 
consent of the child's parent or guardian. Montana Revised Codes 
Annotated , sec. 93-701 — 93-704. 

*A Michigan statute is of enough interest to quote in full: 

No teacher, guidance officer, school executive or other 
professional person engaged in character building in the 
public schools or in any other educational institution, 
including any clerical worker of such schools and insti- 
tutions, who maintains records of students' behavior or 
who has such records in his custody, or who receives in 
confidence communications from students or other juveniles. 
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shall be allowed in any proceedings, civil or criminal, 
in any court of this state, to disclose any information 
obtained by him from such records of such communications; 
nor to produce such records or transcript thereof; except 
that any such testimony may be given, with the consent 
of the person so confiding or to whom such records relate, 
if such person is twenty-one years of age or over, or, 
if such person be a minor, with the consent of his or her 
parent or legal guardian. 

Michigan Statues Annotated , sec. 27A.2165. 

Judicial Proceedings 



I will now turn to a discussion of judicial proceedings which may 
involve counselors. There are several kinds of cases in which counselors 
may become involved, and you may be surprised to learn that in many 
instances the cases are not school -related, although they do involve a 
student, or former student. 

Let me mention a few types of cases. Where a student has been 
injured and is involved in a suit to recover for the injury, there is 
frequently a call upon the school and counselor for records on the 
student's health, behavior, achievement, and attendance records. Schools 
and school staff may be called upon to provide such information even 
though the injury is not school connected or the injury was incurred by 
a former student. 

It is not unusual for guidance counselors and other school staff to 
be called upon to testify in child custody cases. Often one parent is 
endeavoring to show that, among other things, the child's schooling would 
be adversely affected if the other parent were granted custody. 

In criminal cases, information about the school career of a 
defendant may be pertinent. Also, the defendant's mental capacity may 
be an issue which requires information from the schools. Recently, 
courts have been permitting the use of "background data" on defendants, 
particularly in setting sentences or punishment. Such background data 
often include school records of one kind or another. 

There are the kinds of cases in which school personnel, including 
guidance counselors, may be called upon to give testimony. At the outset 
it should be clear that within certain limitations every person has the 
duty to give evidence in judicial proceedings or official proceedings and 
that courts have the power to require this testimony. This authority Is 
exercised by subpoena, unless the witness appears voluntarily through 
arrangement with one of the persons involved in the proceedings. Sub- 
poenas may require that the witness produce designated papers and records 
as well as himself. 

I will not repeat the discussion of privilege I gave at the beginning 
of my remarks today, although much of that discussion is pertinent to 
judicial proceedings. Nor will I go into many of the legal technicalities 
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of evidence admissibi 1 ity, fees for witnesses, possible liability for 
not obeying a subpoena, and the like. There isn't time and I’m not sure 
it would be useful to you at this point. What I do want to emphasize is 
that you, as a possible witness, need not know all of these technicalities. 
And, I want to give you some suggestions which are practical and would be, 

I hope, helpful to you if you must or choose to appear as a witness. 

Probably the first problem you will encounter, particularly if you 
are teaching even a few classes, is the time Involved. The subpoena will 
state the time and place of appearance and usually give the name and address 
of the attorney for the party in whose behalf the witness is called. It 
is usually possible to arrange with the attorney to be "on call" at short 
notice. If this can be done, you can save a lot of time and inconvenience. 

Once in court, it should be remembered that judges have some dis- 
cretion to exclude evidence if its probative value is outweighed by the 
risk that it may, among other things, unnecessarily do harm. 

If a guidance counselor believes that there is a risk in testifying 
about certain of his knowledge about a student or submitting all of a 
student's record into evidence, he should not hesitate to arrange a con- 
ference with the trial judge to explain the situation. For example, a 
private notation by a teacher or counselor that "this girl will steal 
everything in sight" (which a school-board attorney I know says was 
actually on a school record called into court) would hardly be relevant 
in a case where a sight or hearing impairment which the plaintiff had in 
school is the issue because it Is claimed to be the result of an accident 
many years after. 

Sometimes conferences with the judge can be arranged in advance of 
the proceedings to determine what parts of the school records may be dis- 
closed, and what parts may be kept confidential. Also, conferences with 
the attorneys involved are not improper, no matter which side has Issued 
the subpoena. The counselor should enlist the attorneys 1 cooperation to 
avoid undesirable and purposeless exposure of private information in court. 

The last thing I wish to mention in relation to judicial proceedings 
is the question of liability on the part of the counselor who testifies. A 
witness in a judicial proceeding has "absolute immunity" from liability for 
his testimony in judicial proceedings. This immunity extends even to false 
testimony. The obvious reason for granting absolute immunity from liability 
to witnesses is to encourage them to speak freely, which is indispensable 
to the administration of justice. 

One limitation on this absolute immunity rule has been noted in several 
jurisdictions. That is, put simply, that the Immunity rule covers only 
relevant testimony. But even under this view, it must be noted that the 
witness need not decide at his own risk what is relevant. The purpose of 
the relevancy limitation Is to deter witnesses from abusing the Immunity 
rule; thus rriost courts would have to find malice as the reason for the testi- 
mony to impose liability for it. The witness who may be concerned about the 
relevancy question should discuss it with the judge. 



The one thing I have tried to make clear in discussing testimony in 
judicial proceedings is that the witness — the counselor— can discuss his 
problems of confidentiality, relevance, and possible harm to the student 
with the judge and often with counsel. If in doubt, he should do so. 



Conclusion 



In concluding, I think some suggestions for practice might be of 
value to you. 

1. Remember the importance of truth; don't deal in rumors. 

2. Remember that the privilege is more likely to be qualif ad if 
you are communicating with the chi Id* s teachers, or principals 
and supervisors, or with his parents or guardians— individuals 
with an interest in or duty to the child. 

3. Be very careful in discussing matters over the telephone. If an 
employer is seeking a recommendation, have him ask for information 
on his stationery so that you may reply in writing and have copies 
of both his request and your reply. (Some people think it might 
be better not to put it in writing. If you think so, at least be 
certain to whom you are speaking!) 

Don't volunteer recommendations to prospective employers. You 
are on much sounder ground if you have a request for the recom- 
mendations. This helps to ~u1e out malice. 

5. When releasing possible injurious information and records to 
other teachers and administrators, be certain that the information 
is released in order to help the student, or to help you solve the 
problem of dealing with the student. Remember that you can talk 
to others generally about the problem and get their advice without 
revealing the name of the student. 

6. Remember that not many teachers or counselors are sued for defama- 
tion. This is no reason to be lax in your use of possible damaging 
information, but also you should not fear a possible lawsuit so 
much that you fail to do your job properly. 

7. Remember that judges, and even some lawyers, are reasonable 
individuals! If you are in doubt over what to release in a 
judicial proceeding, don't hesitate to arrange a conference with 
the judge (or the attorneys, if appropriate) to explain your 
dilemma and get advice on how to proceed. 

Having said all these words to you and discussed the few cases and the 
statutes, I haven't said the most important thing. That is simply that you 
have little to fear from the law if you perform in a professional and ethical 
manner. And, by professional and ethical, I do not mean angelic or perfect. 
The standards expected of a professional, legal or otherwise, *re higher than 
those set for others. They should be. But if you perform reasonably, and 
without malice, in your efforts to meet your professional standards, I believe 
you will find the law and the courts your friends, not your adversaries. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF COUNSELING ADULT WOMEN 



Introduction 



The initial purpose and scope of this course were described in the 
original syllabus as follows: 

To view the economic characteristics of women, aged 3!?- 
in the United Staten, noting differences from those of men, 
aged 3£-5h,and from those of other women, and assessing trends 
and predictions. 

To examine sources of information on work opportunities 
and resources available to women aged 35>-£li who seek to alter 
their work roles. 

To discuss effective use of facts and sources by counselors 
in assisting these women with their occupational decisions, plan- 
ning, and adjustment. 

To note gaps in economic information, in methods of using 
it, and in counselor preparation in this area that retard 
effective counseling of these women. 

To suggest how these gaps may be reasonably reduced. 

A fifty-minute class period daily for seven weeks was assigned to this 
course. One afternoon observation period and several afternoon speakers were 
allotted to this part of the project. The consultant on economic aspects was 
also available to Participants for help on occupational and other economic 
problems of counselees encountered in the counseling practicum. 

Most of the Participants had had a course in occupational and educational 
info mat ion or its equivalent, and it had been agreed that educational infor- 
mation would be covered by other faculty members, and that, the use of information 
with groups and in individual counseling was to be included in the course on 
counseling techniques. The emphasis on this phase was therefore on areas not 
ordinarily included in counselor courses in occupational information, i.e., 
on recent, data and findings especially related to middle-aged women, and on 
stimulating further exploration by the Participants through the use of a wide 
range of bibliographic and primary sources of pertinent information. Each 



